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A TWENTIETH 
CENTURY PARSON. 
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‘Best friends of man! ambassadors of God! 
'Tis yours to tread the steps your Master trod— 
Yours to advance His Kingdom, and proclaim, 
In every tongue, His soul redeeming name. 


Cares may await you—dangers may pursue— 
Grief melt the heart, and sickness cloud the view— 
But God is with you; His strong arm shall be 
A tower of strength in your adversity— 

A present help your fainting hearts to cheer— 
Your staff and comfort in the night of fear! 


Go forth, ambassadors from God to man! 
To darken’d isles proclaim redemption’s plan! 
Built up in faith—confiding in His love! 
Wise as the serpent—harmless as the dove— 
Rouse those who slumber; call the wanderers home; 
Warn those who scoff; encourage all who come! 


Go forth! with saving light in every hand ; 
Search every shore—illumine every land! 
Proclaim aloud the Gospel’s gladdening voice, 
Till in its sound the distant isles rejoice. 
Prepare the way, that Belial’s reign may cease, 
And earth embrace the oracles of peace.” 
POLYNESIA. 
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A Twentieth Century Parson. 


Cbapter I. 


Ae LHINGS “WERE. 


VW I the time my story opens, the parish of Holy 
vars ‘en Trinity, Bradford, was in a tremendous state 
pose} of excitement; but this was not surprising, 
as it was not necessary for anything important to 
happen in order to set wagging the tongues of the 
busybodies and start the gossips on their gadding 
rounds. 

A river cut off the parish from the rest of the town, 
and consequently the people were seldom seen out of 
its bounds. Most of them worked at one or other of 
the two large factories within the parish. The popula- 
tion, mostly very poor, might be about 10,000, men, 
women, and children. 

In the outlying districts there were a few residential 
houses. The Squire at this time lived in the old Hall, 


which for the purpose of this story we will call ‘“ The 
A 
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Crofts.” It had once been inhabited by one John 
Booth, who usually went by the name of Skinny Booth 
because of his miserly and greedy habits. The story 
goes that on Sunday mornings he was wont to take his 
table into the garden and build his golden coins into 
high piles, which he then knocked to the ground in 
order to see what space they would cover. The Hall 
was an old building, having in the centre a large 
observatory tower, flanked on each side by various 
rooms, which, though not very high, were large and 
spacious. 

Not very far from the Squire’s residence, as already 
implied, there were a few large houses, occupied for 
the most part by retired trades-people, who had made 
their fortunes in the densely-populated district, and 
subsequently had retired into the suburbs. A wide 
main road divided the country district from a part of 
the parish which, on account of its wickedness, went 
by the name of Sodom. It consisted of a network of 
streets made up of jerry-built houses, inhabited by the 
very lowest specimens of humanity, many of whom 
were both weak in mind and deformed in body, either 
as a result of generations of vice or from persistent 
intermarriage, for it was a noticeable fact that they 
almost entirely married amongst themselves. Inter- 
spersed here and there were a large number of ale- 
houses, gin-palaces, and common houses; in fact, 
temptation was rife on every hand, and the wonder is 
that the people were not worse than they were. Many 
of the men belonged to the Militia, and every year had 
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to leave their work in order to go into training; on 
their return there was always a regular jollification, and 
everyone was glad to see them as long as their money 
lasted, but after that was spent, the foolish men were 
left without cash and without work. This was repeated 
every year, and always caused much distress and 
suffering amongst them. 

The Parish Church was a handsome old building, 
but the date of its foundation was unknown. Asa rule, 
the people did not trouble themselves much about the 
date, but a few prided themselves on its antiquity, and 
were pleased to think that it had witnessed to God and 
to truth for so many generations. 

Unfortunately, it fell into a bad state of repair, and 
had to be entirely restored. During the period that 
this was being effected architects knew nothing of 
ecclesiastical architecture and what was appropriate for 
God’s house. The only thing they considered was how 
to provide for comfort and ease, so that the worshippers 
could listen without weariness or fatigue to long moral 
disquisitions from the pulpit. Running round three 
sides of the Church was a gallery, supported on iron 
pillars. 

The nave was cut up like a modern cattle market 
into a number of closed high pens or pews, round which, 
on the inside, the devout listeners sat during the service 
trying to look anywhere but into each other’s eyes. 

In the middle of the Church, towering like Babel up 
to Heaven, and completely shutting out the altar from 
sight, stood the ‘‘three-decker”’ pulpit, proclaiming 
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itself, as it were, the only feature of importance in the 
House of God. Old Jonas Tasker, the clerk, was proud 
of this piece of furniture, and explained to everybody 
that its style and name were taken from the antiquated 
worship of former times. 

In the days about which we are writing the people 
took no part in the service except as listeners; prayer 
and praise were left to the parson and the clerk. 

In the lowest of the three decks of the pulpit sat 
Jonas, monotonously mouthing the responses to the 
prayers read by the parson in the deck above him; at 
the close of the duet the preacher, donning black gown 
and bands, ascended to the upper deck to deliver his 
sermon of an hour or more, whilst many of the con- 
gregation went to sleep. 

Few young people know anything of the importance 
of the parish clerk of former times. He imagined him- 
self at the least to be indispensable, and next if not 
equal to the parson, as well as the authorized guardian 
of the Church and of her minister. An interview with 
one in a particular country village in Westmoreland 
would not soon be forgotten by the reader. This odd 
individual still prepares for the service, gives out the 
Psalms verse by verse according to the version of Steir- 
hold and Hopkins, sings them with a nasal sound, and 
makes his responses as though with the idea of im- 
pressing upon the congregation that his part is quite as 
important as the clergyman’s. Many of these quaint 
old clerks had well-defined duties and privileges, such 
as giving loaves of bread to the poor—always, of course, 
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taking one for themselves. Everything was regulated 
by a deed in the parish chest, or by ancient custom 
and canon law. 

Others felt it to be their duty to keep the parson 
right. A story is related of a Church where it was the 
custom not to commence the service until the Squire 
was present. On one occasion the parson either had 
forgotten this or he had not noticed that the leader of 
local society had not arrived, for he began, ‘‘ When the 
wicked man turneth away,” when he was checked by 
the clerk turning up his face and exclaiming, ‘‘ He 
hasn’t comed yet!” . 

But to return to the description of the Church. 
Behind the pulpit, close to the east window, was a 
table, much worm-eaten, which was used as an altar. 
Except on three Sundays of the year, when the Holy 
Communion was celebrated, it looked most untidy. 

The Rector usually deposited on it his hat, overcoat, 
and umbrella, and from it the clerk often forgot to 
remove his dusters which he had been using imme- 
diately before the service. 

Under this table was a tin box, in which were kept 
the altar linen and an iron-moulded surplice. 

There could be no doubt as to where the priest stood 
during the celebration, for the floor in front of the table 
was rotten, so he was obliged to take the north end. 

On each side of the altar was hung one of the tables 
of the Commandments, but the printing was so defaced 
that one could scarcely read it. 

The Church was surrounded by a graveyard which 
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had been used for the interment of the ancestors of the 
parishioners, but at the time our story begins it was 
more like an ordinary waste piece of land than the 
resting-place of the dead. Sheep were always grazing 
in it and rubbing themselves against the few tombstones 
which appeared in irregular order like well-worn tusks 
in the devouring jaws of time, each leaning at its own 
angle, like the devious thoughts of poor humanity before 
they are directed heavenward. Some were half-sunk 
into the ground, others were broken and the inscrip- 
tions obliterated by an overgrowth of grass, nettles, 
or briars. 

The Rectory was a good substantial building, stand- 
ing close to the Church. Over the mantelpiece in the 
study was a large board, containing a long list of the 
names of the good and holy men who had served their 
generations as Rectors of the parish. The first date 
was 1250, and thence they continued right down to the 
present time. 

Some readers might expect to find a change or break 
in this list at the time of the Reformation, but there 
was nothing of the sort—the same Rector held his 
position during the whole period in which the greatest 
changes were being made. 

The fact that there had been a Rector for centuries 
before there was a Squire made the former a man of 
note in the place. He possessed a locus standi in the 
parish that no one else had. Asarule, a young man 
was appointed to the Church, fresh from academical 
honours, who established himself there for life. He 
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was the friend of his people in health, their physician 
in sickness, their counsellor in life, and their comforter 
in death. The Word of God was his study and his 
meditation week by week, and he would unfold its 
stores to such as would listen. This had been the 
general character of the Rectors, but the last Rector 
had been there for so long, and had grown so weak and 
feeble, that he was latterly unable to do much work in 
the parish, consequently the manner of conducting the 
service had become cold and formal, and real spiritual 
life was at a very low ebb. 

Jonas Tasker, one of the best-known men in Brad- 
ford, was the clerk of the Church; everybody knew 
him and was known by him. In many ways he was 
an excellent man, but he was unchangeable amidst the 
changes of the times, although he performed his duties 
irreproachably. 

He was on his way to the Church to toll the bell on 
the death of the old Rector when Isaac Sinclair, who 
had been brought up at the Church, overtook him. 

‘Well, Jonas,” he said, “ what is the matter, you 
look very glum ?”’ 

‘‘ Matter enough,” replied Jonas; ‘‘our dear old 
Rector is dead,” evincing as he spoke a look of sadness 
and disappointment, and speaking in a voice which 
plainly showed that he had as much as lost his better 
half, and that now a tremendous responsibility rested 
upon him. 

‘It’s sad that,’ said Isaac, ‘‘ but I suppose it is what 
we all must come to.” 
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“Yes,” replied the clerk, ‘that’s true, but the 
Rector will be greatly missed; he was such a good, 
kind man, and would do a good turn for anybody.” 

‘‘T agree,” Isaac replied, ‘‘ that he was a good man 
and a kind one, and that he would never say a word to 
hurt or injure anyone; but you know, Jonas, he was 
fearfully behind the times, and we cannot say that his 
labours were great, or that his works were many, unless 
gentleness, kindness and love be works, and perhaps 
they are.” 

“‘T don’t ken what yer mean by t’ times. I know 
he cared nowt for going bowin’ and scrapin’; if ye call 
that nonsense being up t’ times it’s as well he worn’t, 
for the honour of t’ Church.” 

With that Jonas trudged on and solemnly tolled the 
death-bell. | 

The Rector had not been buried long before all kinds 
of rumours began to be circulated regarding his suc- 
cessor, but that which caused the excitement mentioned 
in the opening of this chapter was that a red-hot 
Puseyite had been appointed in his place. 

Most of the members of the congregation felt that 
someone was needed who would do a good deal more 
-in the parish than had been done, but few were ready 
for any great change, and least of all did they wish for 
a High Churchman. 

The Schools had been neglected for a very long time. 
They were well supported so far as money went, and a 
few good laymen visited them occasionally, but no 
superintendence is like that of a clergyman, and 
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there had not been one inside the door for years. 

Moreover, the Sunday services had been cold and 
dull and slovenly, so that the people did not care to 
attend them, and those who did venture scarcely ever 
found that blessing which the beautiful service should 
have provided for them. 

Most of them hoped, therefore, for some improve- 
ment, but none were prepared for the great changes 
which were reported to be in store for them. 

As time went on, rumour, like a rolling snowball, 
increased, until the people imagined they saw the fires 
of Smithfield relighted, and the Spanish Inquisition 
revived, and England again ruled by the Pope. Many 
wrote to the Bishop, and Mrs. Grundy got up a petition 
begging him not to send to them the Rev. Knight Dale, 
who was the man chosen. Altogether the parish was 
in a fever of excitement. 

The Bishop knew the man whom he had appointed 
to the parish, and refused to alter his decision. He felt 
sure that as soon as they understood the new Rector 
they would learn to love him. . 

The Curate of the parish of Holy Trinity was the 
Rev. M. B. Jones. He was tall and well-built, with 
rather a broad, rugged face, and a mouth which indi- 
cated obstinacy and a scheming will. He was about 
forty-five years of age, and had been ordained late in 
life. He owed his present position to the desire of his 
mother, who was anxious that he should rise. He had 
not resided at any of the Universities, but had received 
a Theological College education. 
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He had had no experience of society, and conse- 
quently he was easily flattered by the invitations he 
received from those who lived in big houses and kept 
good tables; but especially was he agreeable to the 
young Squire, whom he often accompanied into ques- 
tionable society. He did very little work, for he was 
so much taken up with the leaders of society in the 
parish that he had no time to visit the sick poor, or to 
do anything for the improvement of their sad lot. 
Under the old state of things he was not felt to be in 
the way. The old Rector did not wish much work to 
be done, and the Curate possessed so little energy that 
he had no desire to do any. 

Several letters had passed between him and the 
new Rector, although they had never met, and he was 
as anxious as anyone to see what kind of man 
he was. 

He was greatly disappointed that the living, or some 
other, had not been given to him, and therefore he was 
not inclined to be well disposed towards Mr. Dale, 
although on the day of his arrival he met him 
at the station in order to accompany him to the 
Rectory. 

‘‘The new Rector of Holy Trinity, I presume?” 
said Mr. Jones, as he held out his hand to greet a 
clerical-looking gentleman who had just alighted from 
the train. 

- “Yes,” replied Mr. Dale, “that is the parish to 
which I am going.” 

“My name is Jones,” he said, rubbing his hands, 
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and at the same time muttering to himself, ‘‘ This is 
the man, then, who has taken my place.” 

‘You will find the parish a very pleasant one, and 
the people most agreeable,” he continued. 

‘**T am glad you think so,” said the Rector. 

During the drive to the Rectory, Miss Dale, who 
accompanied her brother, took no part in the conversa- 
tion, but was mentally summing up the qualities of the 
Curate. Altogether he did not impress her favourably. 
When they arrived at the Rectory the Curate took his 
leave, and went to give his impressions of the new 
Rector to the Squire and his sister. It is not possible 
to relate the conversation, as it would be difficult to 
put down the exact words, but somehow or other he 
left the impression that the Rector was a Puseyite and 
not very agreeable. 

As the Rector walked down the streets for the first 
time the people were quite eager to get a glance at 
him; many of them tried to find fault, and otherwise 
to criticize his walk, his figure, and his looks. 

Some of the old people argued that he was not as 
fine and handsome as the late Rector was when he first 
came to the parish, which they well remembered. 

Others affirmed that he must be a Romish priest in 
disguise, as he had not grown a moustache. Yet on 
the whole he made a favourable impression, because he 
was so plain and simple; refined in his manner, and 
gentlemanly in his bearing; scholar-like without being 
pedantic; superior without being conscious of it; 
thoughtful yet cheerful, and lively yet earnest. From 
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a boy he had been devoted, like Samuel, to the Church, 
yet there had never been any of the goody-goody boy 
about him. He could climb a tree, leap a fence, or_ 
play football with any of them ; he was therefore highly 
esteemed by his companions. At college he had been 
most popular. 


CBapter I. 


THE FIRST “SUNDAY. 


‘At Church with meek and unaffected grace 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff remain’d to pray.” 
Goldsmith. 


10-30, and the Church was crowded to its 
gis} utmost capacity. Many who had not been 
in the Church since the day of their confirmation or 
wedding were present that morning; others who had 
been good outside buttresses, 7.¢., nominal Church 
Supporters, were anxiously looking for what was going 
to happen. 

Old Jonas was most excited; he had a feeling that 
the new order of things would displace him. He went 
about with a much longer face than usual, and his 
bottom lip seemed as if it were leaving its place. How- 
ever, as the Rector did not mention any alterations, he 
loyally did his duty, although he felt suspicious. He 
did not quite like the few changes in the service, yet 
his high estimation of his office and that which was 
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due to the dignity of the Church and minister kept him 
from murmuring. : 

There was nothing strange in the service in any way, 
except that the Rector’s manner was most devout, and 
his sermon most deeply interesting. 

It was noticed that he turned to the east during the 
recital of the Creed, and that he gave notice of some 
services to be held during the week, and of a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion for eight o’clock on the 
following Sunday morning. Before the sermon, all 
were expecting him to go to the vestry to don the 
black gown, but instead, they saw him kneel quietly 
down where he was and ask God to bless the words he 
was about to speak: then he arose and went into the 
pulpit wearing the surplice. Many of those present 
were now moved and excited, and in their own hearts 
rebelled against this so-called Popish custom. But he 
began his sermon so calmly and earnestly, that the 
storm was hushed before it broke out into open 
rebellion. He spoke with such warmth and feeling of 
the solemn relation in which he stood to them, and of 
the claims they had upon him, and his earnest desire 
to discharge them faithfully, that all were more or less 
moved. 

‘‘T come amongst you,” he said, ‘‘ with an earnest 
desire to serve you if you will let me. My heart burns 
and yearns for your souls. Will you help me and make 
me still more earnest, or will you try to thwart my 
efforts and make me grow weary in well-doing, and 
cold and hard. You know if you place two pieces of — 
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very hot iron close together they will keep each other 
warm; but if you put a cold piece against a hot piece, 
both will very soon become cold. Join your warm 
hearts to mine, and let us work together and cheer 
each other, and then real and lasting good will be 
done; let us help each other to be good and holy, and 
to use life so as to prepare for death.” 

The people had been accustomed to having all their 
sermons read to them, and some of them were disposed 
to find fault with extempore ones, whilst a few ‘sermon 
tasters,” who boasted of their acquaintance with such 
literature, pronounced the discourse as one of the best 
they had ever heard. 

Others felt it to be a novelty to have a man earnestly 
speaking to them about their own souls and about God. 
It was indeed a novelty. Most of them, however, were 
silent and perplexed, and wondered why such a man 
should come to so poor a parish, and spend his time 
over a few thousands of uneducated and untutored 
people in the North of England. It could not be for 
the income of the living because it was only poor, much 
smaller than he had received previously, and he would 
probably have to give away more than he got; hints, 
however, sometimes fell to the effect that his heart 
yearned to help and comfort poor sin-sick souls, to 
improve their moral and social condition, and to lift 
them to a nobler and higher level. 

All this musing and surprise were unknown to the 
Rev. Knight Dale. He had been in close communion 
with God, and he thought the people had accompanied 
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him to the high spiritual level to which he himself had 
attained. 

The young Squire was present at the morning service, 
and after its close went into the vestry to give a hearty 
welcome to the Rector. As they walked away together, 
they talked of the needs of the Church and the parish. 
The Squire had only been in possession of the estate 
for about twelve months. His father had been a real 
power for good, and a leader in all parish and town 
affairs, as well as a great benefactor of the Church. He 
had also improved the position of the family both in 
wealth and influence. Like the late Rector, he was 
no lover of change, but was a true Conservative, 
especially in Church matters, and was content to leave 
things as they were. The son was not such a good 
type of man; he was thoughtless and careless. 

He had a failing, all too common amongst his 
countrymen to-day, both at home and abroad, that is, 
thinking only of pleasure and sport; and when they 
who should be leaders of a village occupy most of their 
time in self-gratification, it does not augur well for the 
success of the country. Probably we need to-day the 
warning which St. Paul gave to the Corinthians, in the 
words, ‘‘The people sat down to eat and drink, and 
rose up to play.” 

Squire Garnett had spent four years at Oxford, but 
it could not be said that he was much better for it. 

The Rector had looked for help and sympathy from 
him, but he found the young man had little interest in 
the Church, except to make it comfortable for himself, 
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and he evinced a great contempt for the poor of the 
parish, to whom he was really indebted for most of his 
wealth. 

Before his father’s death he had read very little, and 
after that sad event, he had felt that there was no need 
to bother about further study. At the University he 
had found plenty of idle and extravagant acquaintances 
with whom to spend his time and his money, and he 
soon acquired their habits. At length, however, he fell 
into disgrace, and the authorities would no longer 
tolerate him, so he was expelled from his college. He 
felt ashamed and sorry at first, but his remorse was 
only transitory, and he soon drifted again into his old 
faults. 

As the Rector and he walked and talked together, 
the former was greatly disappointed. 

Miss Garnett, who was housekeeper for her brother, 
was two years his senior, and of an entirely different 
disposition. She had no taste for what is usually 
termed a fast life, but rather an aversion to it. She 
took little interest either in her brother’s doings or in 
his friends, but tried to check his extravagant ways, 
although she had little real influence over him. She 
held the opinion of those persons of to-day who think 
that the Church of England, with all its wealth and 
power, is not achieving the amount of good of which it 
is capable: in other words, that the Church as at 
present constituted is in some measure a failure. She 
looked hopefully to the future of her own Church, now 
that a new Rector full of vigour and energy had taken 
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charge of the parish. She was returning from the 
service by a private road, full of thankfulness for the 
words the Rector had spoken, when she was overtaken 
by the Curate, who was anxious to learn what impres- 
sion the Rector had made upon her. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Jones,” she said cheerfully as 
he approached her. ‘‘I hope you are now pleased with 
the Rector. What an excellent sermon! ” 

“Tam glad you liked it,” he replied in a half sulky 
tone, ‘“‘but there was not much in it. It was very 
superficial.” 

“‘ Superficial or not,” she said, “that is the kind of 
sermon we want in this parish.” 

Mr. Jones saw that Miss Garnett was pleased with 
the Rector, which was not what he wanted, so he began 
to talk of other subjects. 

The Rector returned home much depressed, as he 
had not found one genial soul, either in the Sunday 
School, or in the Church. He felt his position to be 
one of desperate isolation; however, he refreshed him- 
self by communion with God, and meditated on the 
promise, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee,” and on that 
he relied for succour to enable him to do his duty. 


CBapter III. 


oe 


THE VISIT OF THE ARCHDEACON. 


“There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 


> RHE next morning, as he was preparing to visit 
hm some of the Church officials, the door bell 
| ] rang, and being near he opened it, and 
found there the Archdeacon. 

‘‘ Good morning,” said the Rector, heartily. 

** Good morning,” replied the Archdeacon, mopping 
his large wet brow, and taking the Rector’s proffered 
hand and shaking it heartily. 

The Archdeacon was a well-set man, with a broad 
face, and very keen and penetrating eyes. He was very 
clever, and possessed a good deal of ability for business, 
although he owed his position chiefly to his marriage. 
He was not only the Archdeacon of Craven, but also 
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the Vicar of Bradford, and the two offices together 
brought him in about £1,500 a year. Hewasasplendid © 
man for raising money, or for conducting a debate, 
but not so good for raising or developing spiritual 
enthusiasm. 

He had known the Rector as a boy, and felt a lively 
interest in him, hence his anxiety to be among the first 
to greet him. 

‘‘T was anxious to be one of the first to welcome you 
to your new work. I hope you will like it.”’ 

‘*T cannot tell yet,” the Rector said, ‘‘there seems to 
be so much to do.” 

‘Exactly; the late Rector was very infirm, and for 
a long time was unable to do much, but you will soon 
put things right. How do you like the Church?” 

‘Not very well. I think it wants completely restoring. 
I don’t like the choir and organ in the gallery.” 

‘‘T fear that is one of the fads which belong to you 
young men; for my part, I don’t care where the choir 
is so long as they sing well. Did you like the choir ?” 

‘‘Yes; they sang much better than I expected; but 
the congregation didn’t sing much, and I prefer congre- 
gational singing.” 

‘¢ Quite right,” replied the Archdeacon ; ‘‘ that is one 
of the points upon which I thoroughly agree with you.” 

‘What did you think of the congregation ? ” 

‘“‘T was on the whole pleased with it, but I was sorry 
to see there were no poor present, the people all 
appeared to be well off.” 

‘‘ The poor are all very well, Knight, but, you know, 
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they don’t help the collections much, and unless the 
rich come to Church and give liberally, all the charities 
would cease, and we should not be able to keep the 
poor.” 

“Tt seems to me that wherever Christ’s work is 
being done you will always find poor people. Our 
Master told those who were sent to Him, that it was a 
sign of His Divine Mission that not only the poor, but 
the very poor, had the Gospel preached to them. As 
for myself, I love the poor, and I long to help them.” 

The Archdeacon looked anxiously at him, and there 
was a short pause; he could never understand how 
anyone could love the work amongst the poor. For his 
own part, he always tried to choose a parish where 
there were few poor and plenty of rich. 

*¢ Well,” he said, “‘ you will have plenty of scope for 
indulging your love, but for myself I have always found 
them ungrateful.” 

“Tam sorry that has been your experience, Mr. Arch- 
deacon; it has not been mine. On the contrary, I have 
always found them as true as steel; in fact, I accepted 
this living on account of the large number of poor in 
the parish.” 

The Archdeacon looked at him with surprise and 
smiled, and expressed a pious wish for his success. 
Then he explained to him the ‘‘ Associated Charities,” 
which was the work of a lay reader, whom he and a few 
more supported for the benefit of the people in the 
district called Sodom. 

When the Archdeacon left, the Rector went into the 
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parish to make himself known to the officers of the ~ 
Church. There were two churchwardens and four sides- 
men. They were all good men in a way, but most of 
them were not very helpful in developing the spiritual 
life of the people. 

He first called on the Rector’s warden, Matthew 
Donaldson, who was a retired grocer. His special duty 
was to stand at the door and see the members of the | 
congregation to their seats, which he tried to do with 
such grace and dignity as to impress the congregation 
with a sense of his importance. He knew the people 
well, and could judge exactly their positions in society 
from the amount they owed at the shops; it was this 
which guided him in his duty of finding seats for them, 
as he always gave due regard to their positions in 
society. As the Rector’s warden he felt it to be his 
duty to see that all was right and prepared for the 
Rector. There was always a glass of water in the pulpit, 
and a glass of wine in the vestry, and woe to the little 
urchin who dared to move, or talk, or giggle during the 
sermon, for Churchwarden Donaldson swooped upon 
that lad with his dognawper and let it drop on his head 
with such force as to make an impression on his 
memory, and if the talking or giggling were repeated 
he plucked the offender by the ear and put him out of 
the Church, disturbing the whole congregation while he 
did so. He would then return to his seat as the great 
champion of law and order in God’s house. ‘‘ Order,” 
he was wont to say, “‘is the first law of Heaven and 
must also be that of the Church.” 
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When the Rector called upon him, Mr. Donaldson 
thought that as his warden he should tell him both 
what he ought to do and ought not to do. 

‘‘If I was you, Mr. Dale,” he said, ‘‘ of course you 
will excuse me giving advice, I always do so, I would 
go round and havea cup of tea with all the good people 
of the parish, and make myself at home—I use the word 
home advisedly—and they would like it. You know 
you clergy are too stand-offish—I use the word stand- 
offish advisedly, because it is the correct term. I am 
proud to say I always enjoyed the confidence of your 
predecessor, and often had the privilege—yes, I call it 
privilege advisedly—of acquainting him with my views 
of the state of the parish and of the standing position 
of the parishioners, as well as the views and disposi- 
tions of the various members of the community, if I 
may so express myself; and I am proud to say—I say 
proud advisedly—that the late Rector, now gone to his 
rest—yes, his rest I say advisedly—always did me the 
honour—I call it honour, mark you—to act upon and 
value my suggestions. You know, Mr. Dale, I like to 
see the Rector visit, and make himself at home with the 
poor—I say home, you see, there is no place like home.” 

The Rector did not attempt to argue the point with 
his Church officer, but contented himself by saying that 
he would do his best to give satisfaction. 

However, he was not much impressed with Mr. 
Donaldson. Hewas a little too dogmatic, and seemed 
to imagine that he knew exactly how to manage the 
Church, the parish, and especially the Rector, but 
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unfortunately the warden’s notions were not his. 

He rose to go, with the intention of visiting Mr. 
Purseguard, the people’s warden. 

Mr. Purseguard was the financial churchwarden. 
He kept a strict eye on the Church accounts, and 
reckoned up every Sunday, during the sermon, how 
much money there would probably be in the collection. 

‘There won’t be more than a sovereign in the 
collection,” he would say to himself, ‘‘ Mrs. Smith tsn’t 
here, and Mrs. Collin is away. We shall have a copper 
collection this morning.” 

The Rector had not conversed with him long before 
Mr. Purseguard turned to his favourite, and to him 
most important, topic. 

*‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ I am glad to see yer; I hope y’ll 
like this spot and draw the people, and get good collec- 
tions for us. You see I’ve all to pay, and I want more 
money to pay with. I don’t care about doctrine or 
sermons, as long as you get us plenty of brass.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dale, “I am anxious to draw the 
people together to worship God, but I cannot make 
collections the chief thing to be aimed at; although 
alms, when given in a right spirit, are without doubt 
a kind of worship, but not the form which I desire to 
cultivate.” 

‘‘T suppose I must help you,” replied the warden, 
“‘and not stand in your way; if you want any little 
thing for the Church you will not find me objecting to 
pay for it; just come to me and I will sign an order 
and pay for it, right away.” 


b) 
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The Rector was somewhat astonished at this remark, 
and said, ‘‘If I need a few matches or pens for the 
vestry, is it the rule of the Church that I must ask you 
for them?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes,” replied the warden, ‘“‘that is our rule; 
you see you clergymen are such bad business men that 
we are obliged to have some system, and my rule is 
never to pay for anything for which I have not first 
signed an order.” 

Mr. Dale thought that a strange way of going on, 
but made no reply. 

The warden saw his puzzled look, and continued, 
** Never mind, you'll soon get into our ways, and all 
will go well.” 

‘‘But I should like you to get into my way, Mr. 
Purseguard. You know I ought to lead and not be led.” 

“Yes,” replied the warden, with a shake of his head 
at the same time, as though he desired to say yes and 
no. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ but only in spiritual things.” 

The Rector saw it was of no use arguing with him, 
and rose to leave. He realized more and more that 
spiritual religion had been greatly neglected in the past, 
and that Church work and services had become a mere 
routine ; he consequently could not expect the Church 
officers to have a nobler conception of their duties 
until he had raised the spiritual tone of the parish. It 
is a pity some of the clergy hold on to their livings so 
long that they are unable to perform their duties. 

He was already feeling so wearied and tired with 
visiting such ungenial spirits that he longed to return 
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home, but he had been told that he must be sure to 
call upon Mr. Sinclair on the first day he was in the © 
parish. 7 

Mr. Sinclair was a sidesman of the Church, and the 
leader of a strong party in the parish who were deter- 
mined to resist the introduction of any reforms. 

‘‘Good afternoon, Mr. Rector, I am delighted to see 
you; pray sit down. How do you like the Church? — 
Does the parish please you? The Rectory is a charm- 
ing place. I always told the late dear Rector—of 
blessed memory—so. Oh! The happy hours I have 
spent there. The poor fellow was such a good man, 
and so loyal to the principles of the Reformation. I 
trust you will be so too, although report says you 
favour the other party in the Church.” 

With which peroration Mr. Sinclair paused, but 
before the Rector had time to reply he continued, 
“*You must excuse me, but I did enjoy your sermon 
yesterday ; I shall never forget it.” 

“‘T am pleased to hear it, Mr. Sinclair, it is not often 
we clergy hear much to cheer us; but what idea struck 
you most ?” enquired the Rector. 

‘‘ Why, let me see, what idea? ah,—oh,—that about 
—ah—lI never can call things to mind when I want to 
—let me see—that about doing our duty. It was in the 
middle of the sermon, but you know it was the whole 
sermon that I liked. I was pleased to find you kept so 
well to the Bible. You know I dislike sermons which 
take so much from the Prayer Book.” 

*‘T shall certainly endeavour to keep to the Bible,” 
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replied the Rector, “and preach what is true, but to 
my mind the Book of Common Prayer simply interprets 
and explains the Bible for us.” 

Mrs. Sinclair, with her daughter, just then entered the 
room, and happened to hear the last sentence of the 
Rector’s, which consequently rendered their welcome 
to him very indifferent. The mother was a well-made 
woman of medium height, and a very active member of 
the Protestant League. She often engaged lecturers to 
instruct the people in her way of thinking. Mr. 
Sinclair, unconsciously, had himself imbibed a good 
deal of her teaching. 

Miss Cissie Sinclair inherited many of her mother’s 
ideas, and was keen on Dorcas meetings, and many 
more undenominational associations and societies. She 
professedly belonged to the Church, although she never 
supported Church societies, but was always present and 
helped efforts of a nondescript character. 

When she was introduced to the Rector she accepted 
his hand very formally, because she disapproved of his 
manner in the Church on the previous Sunday. 

Their son Isaac had no sympathy with the ideas of 
his parents on religion. He hated cant and sham, and 
had not been able to enjoy the long dry sermons at the 
Parish Church, which he therefore had rarely attended. 
He often took a walk to a Church in the next parish, 
where there was a very bright service. His parents 
altogether misunderstood him, and thought he showed 
indifference to the claims of religion. 

His mother often said to him, ‘“‘ Why, Isaac, if you 
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cannot enjoy our Church services, how do you expect 
to enjoy Heaven?” | 

“Mother,” he was wont to reply, “ if Heaven consist 
in sitting through long dreary services, and listening to 
long moral disquisitions, I have no desire to go there. I 
do not think that God desires to inflict such penance 
upon us here.” . 

All this was explained to the new Rector, and a 
hearty wish was expressed that the son might be 
brought to the true Protestant faith. 

The Rector felt so depressed by the conversation that 
he had no desire to prolong his visit, and was glad to 
find himself in the open air wending his way home. 


* * *K * * 


Old Jonas was now not half so displeased with the 
Rector as he expected. Gossip and false rumours had 
stirred his ire,and had made him put up his back, as it 
is called; but when he saw the Rector so gentle, 
thoughtful, and sincere, he changed his opinions, and 
constituted himself Mr. Dale’s protector. 

The next day, when Jonas opened the Church for a 
wedding, several men were standing about, waiting to 
see the happy pair. ; 

‘Well, Jonas, how do’s ta like t? new parson?” cried 
one, intent on poking fun at the old man; but he was 
rudely deceived. 

‘‘ He’s a guid ’un,” he said, curtly. 

“Do's ta think so? Why he’s one of those Pussey 
fellows, that follows t’ Pope.” 
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‘“‘Nowt o’t sort,” replied Jonas, ‘‘ he’s a terrible nice 
man.” 

‘‘Ah was at t’ Church on Sunday, and ah saw ’un 
come in wi’ his hands pressed palm to palm, and his 
eyes staring afore ’un, and he walked so slow and 
steady that you’d think Be was leading a regiment of 
soldiers.” 

“Well, what was wrang wi’ that ? ” enquired Jonas. 

** It was nice and solemn like.” 

‘““Wrang!” exclaimed the man, ‘‘can ye no see the 
harm? He’s just like t’ Catholic priests.” 

“Bosh!” said Jonas, ‘‘ thou doesn’t understand it.” 

“It’s no bosh,” shouted the man, attracting the 
attention of the people who stood around and who 
- looked at the angry man with much amusement. “It’s 
no bosh, ah say; he gaws into t’ pulpit, and doesn’t 
say a prayer like other parsons, but mutters summat 
about in t’ name of t’ Father, Son, and t’ Holy Ghost. 
Ah never hear’d tell of awt like it before.” 

‘* Bosh, man, thou doesn’t understand it. He nobbut 
means that he preaches in t’ name of Trinity,” said old 
Jonas. 

“What! Call that preaching! Ah don’t. He may 
talk verra weel, but he can thump nun. Then he 
didn’t tak’ a text. Ah like a sermon wi’ a text, but it 
worn’t a sermon; it worn’t gospel neither. It was 
Church this and Church that, as if it wor religion. 
T’ jackdaw of Rheims wasn’t religious because it was 
among t’ parsons, and t’ sermon isn’t gospel because 
it’s about t’ Church.” 


CBapter IV. 


— 


NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 


‘‘ Shall courtesy be done only to the rich, and only by the rich? In 
good breeding, which differs, if at all, from high breeding only as it 
gracefully remembers the rights of others, rather than gracefully insists 
on its own rights, I discern no special connection with wealth or birth ; 
but rather that it lies in human nature itself, and is due from all men 
towards all men." —Carlyle. 


ian me LLOSE acquainted with the Rector’s half-sister 

gm eee) §=would not have thought that she would be 
4} at all likely to listen to, or give comfort 
to, anyone who was in any way depressed. She 
was a good deal older than the Rector, as their father 
had been married twice, and Miss Dale was the only 
daughter of the first wife, whilst the Rector was the 
only child of the second and much later marriage. 

Mrs. Dale the second died when her infant boy was 
born, and Miss Dale, then a young girl of fifteen years 
of age, took charge of the little wonder, and nursed and 
trained him, as well as ruled him, with attention and 
care much beyond her years. Asa girl she was very 
precocious, and most masterful in her ways. She there- 
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fore exercised over her little brother all the authority of 
a mother without the usual maternal indulgence, so 
that the boy from earliest infancy had allowed himself 
to be controlled and guided by her stronger will. 

As years rolled on, and Knight grew into a man, she 
relaxed little of her authority, and still in most things 
controlled him, although she felt that her influence over 
him was not so great as when he was younger. 

She became a woman of strong will, but of rather 
weak judgment. The crowning feature of her character 
was her intense love for her half-brother. No sacrifice 
was too great, and no effort too trying which might 
forward his interests according to her view of them. 

She had never married, and it was not thought likely 
that she ever would, although it was well known that 
men of good position had sought her hand. It was 
said that she remained unmarried in order to be the 
better able to look after her brother; no man, in her 
estimation, ever came up to his standard, and, although 
she might grumble and find fault with him herself, she 
would resent most vehemently any harsh word uttered 
about him or his work by any other person. 

She was very fond of Church work, and was a good 
musician. In one of her brother’s former parishes she 
had played the organ and trained the choir. 

It cannot, however, be said that the choir was a 
success under her superintendence. Her masterful 
ways, her peremptory manner, her strict ideas of 
discipline, drove all the best children away, and 
made them dislike the very name of choir, conse- 
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quently she had to be content with very inferior | 
material with which to work. 3 

Her brother often tried in his gentle way to soften 
her harsh and dogmatic manner, but it was of no use. 
‘* Discipline,” she always said, ‘‘ must be maintained.” 

“True,” he replied, ‘but these men and boys give 
their services voluntarily, and you cannot dictate to 
them as though you paid them.” : 

Knight’s efforts, however, were without avail; Miss 
Dale was a true woman, and would not be persuaded. 
She thoroughly verified the old proverb— 


‘‘ Convince a woman against her will, 
She holds the same opinion still.’’ 


Eventually, rumour reached her ears that the 
parishioners were saying that the indifferent singing 
in the Church was owing to the overbearing manner 
of the organist, and she, in a fit of temper, resigned, 
saying with much emphasis, ‘“‘ They will never make 
singers of the people of this parish, they haven’t 
a bit of music in them, and they don’t know what 
order is.” 

About the time of their arrival at the Rectory of 
Holy Trinity, she was perhaps fifty years of age, 
although she looked much younger. She stood about 
five feet three inches high, and took a great deal of 
pride in her fine black hair, just beginning to turn 
grey, and part of which she had trained into ringlets, 
one being on each side of her face; her cheeks were 
full of healthy colour and were a little prominent under 
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the eyes; her walk was firm and deliberate, and she 
usually carried her head very high. 

She was a good housekeeper, and so long as she kept 
to that all went well, but whenever she took up or inter- 
fered with Church affairs all went wrong. 

The Rector returned home somewhat weary after 
his conversation with the Church officers. He felt 
that they looked upon matters too much from a busi- 
ness instead of spiritual point of view. 

Miss Dale noted in an instant his anxious and 
depressed look, and accordingly braced herself up to 
do battle for him. ‘‘ Where have you been to-day?” 
she enquired. 

* Visiting the Church officers,” he replied, calmly. 

** Well, and how do you like them? ” 

She saw that he did not seem disposed to answer 
her, and that he was inclined to be somewhat reserved, 
so she sat down with the evident determination to 
know what was in his mind. 

‘“‘T want to be alone for a short time, Mary,’ he said, 
looking fatigued; ‘‘I am rather tired.” He felt that 
his sister was not of much real help and comfort to him 
in these cases, although she thought she was. 

‘* What’s up?” she inquired, ‘ what’s gone wrong? 
Tell me about it.” 

“Nothing,” he replied, ‘only my talk with the 
wardens was not very encouraging.” He thought he 
would say this because he felt that his sister would not 
be satisfied unless she knew at least something. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? That will soon come right; 
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you needn’t trouble about that. You so soon go into 
the dumps. Just be firm and teach them their places, — 
and they will soon learn how to conduct themselves.” 

The Rector was convinced that it needed something 
more than discipline to foster and cultivate the spiritual 
faculty and make things go on satisfactorily. 

** Why can’t you be like other clergymen ?” she said. 
‘‘You are always thinking and talking of the spiritual 
life. Other parish priests don’t, at least, not so much 
as you do; be a man of common sense, and don’t be 
such a pessimist.” 

To this he made no reply, but he felt as he grew 
older, and as his spiritual nature became more developed, 
that his sister was more and more out of sympathy with 
him. True, in her own way, she was kindness itself, 
but she was too much a woman of the world to be of 
any real assistance in times of need. 

In consequence of this, he had to look elsewhere fe 
sympathy and help. For some time he found no genial 
spirit to whom he felt he could turn for true encourage- 
ment and generous fellow-feeling, but by-and-bye a card 
was left at the Rectory, bearing the name of ‘‘ Misses 
Wood,” of ‘The Holme.” The Rector was out at the 
time his visitors called, but from the account which his 
sister gave, he felt quite anxious to meet them. 

‘‘ The Holme” was one of the oldest houses in Brad- 
ford, and stood about a hundred yards from the main 
road. Large trees of venerable age grew in the grounds, 
and hid the house from view; on one side was an 
orchard, and in front there was a large lawn, containing 
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a few flower beds, which were scattered here and 
there. 

The house itself was built of the Yorkshire setts, but 
the rooms were very low, according to the fashion of 
the time. 

Here, very quiet and secluded, the Misses Wood 
lived with their niece, year after year, without taking 
any change of air, and without seeming to require one. 

No one knew the ages of the two aunts, and few had 
ever seen the elder of them, or even heard that there 
was such a person; but Miss Jane Wood, the younger 
of the two, was of a different turn. She was active, 
agreeable, and very fond of Church work. For a long 
time she had been wishing for a change in Church 
feeling, and a revival of true religious life. She had 
been very fond of the late Rector, but she knew that 
he was too old and too infirm to do his work, and she 
had felt that he should have retired, to give place toa 
younger and stronger man. She had waited very 
patiently for this, and now, when her desire was 
granted, she gave a most hearty welcome to the new 
_ Rector. 

Neither of the Misses Wood was married. Why, we 
are unable to tell. That they had had lovers no one 
doubted, because they had each a small fortune, and 
men, as a rule, love money. 

It is among the bitterest anomalies of life that many 
men and women of the tenderest and most affectionate 
natures never marry ; this was so in their cases. 

_ The greatest surprise was felt with regard to Miss 
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Jane, who at one time had been very good-looking ; 
nay, even more than ordinarily handsome; she was, 
besides, winsome and fascinating. She was about ten 
years younger than her sister. None were astonished 
that Miss Wood was not married, because a kind of 
mystery had seemed to hang round her ever since her 
elder brother had suddenly disappeared some twenty- 
two years before, for what reason no one had ever been 
able to find out. Many strange rumours were widely 
circulated at the time, but no facts were ever divulged. 
From the time of his disappearance his elder sister 
became a changed woman; she was never seen out of 
the house, her visits to her friends were stopped, and 
when anyone called she never saw them. From that 
day she had locked and had rigidly kept closed one of 
the rooms of the house, in which she spent most of 
her time; in fact, she was rarely seen out of it. It was 
a strange room, and none, not even Miss Jane, knew 
what it contained. It was altogether a mystery. 

The house was a large straggling one, and this par- 
ticular room was at the very extremity. No one was 
ever allowed to approach it. 

At the time the brother had left England it was 
known that there was living with them a young child 
about four years of age, whom they had brought up 
from its birth. 

This child would have been heir to a large fortune if 
it had lived, and on its death everything reverted to 
Mr. Wood. 

The knowledge of this was a sore temptation to him, 
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and he often looked upon the little one with very jealous 
eyes. Certainly he was being handsomely paid for the 
care he was taking of it, but, nevertheless, it stood 
between him and a large fortune. The wish often arose 
in his heart, that something might happen to the child 
so that the fortune might revert tohim. He suppressed 
the thought time after time, but the more he tried to 
drive it away the oftener did it spring up, each time 
stronger than before. Covetousness was his besetting 
temptation and sin. 

There was a good deal of excitement when it was 
reported that he had disappeared and had taken the 
child with him. 

Some three months after he left England a letter was 
received from him stating that he had safely landed in 
India, but that the child had suffered severely on the 
voyage and had died. 

He expressed his great grief and sorrow at the event, 
and it was thought by Miss Jane and by all their friends 
that this was really the cause of Miss Wood’s melan- 
choly and intense grief. 

After fulfilling the law’s requirements, Mr. Wood 
became in due time the possessor of the fortune which 
he had so long coveted. He then left the port where he 
had landed, and after marrying a lady whose acquaint- 
ance he had made there, he travelled up towards the 
Himalaya Mountains into a district little known to 
Europeans. 

After a short time he and his wife were stricken with 
fever, and the doctor of the village told them there was 
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little chance of their recovery. This made Mr. Wood 
anxious and troubled; a heavy load rested on his soul ; 
he felt guilty before God, and there was no one to 
whom he could unburden his guilt. 

‘‘Oh, that I had not committed that sin! Will God 
ever forgive me?” he cried. Besides himself, there 
were his little infant, about six months old, and the 
mother, both not likely to live. 

The doctor did what he could and sent the babe toa 
well-known woman to nurse, who happened at the same 
time to be nursing an infant of her own. 

Mrs. Black, for so the nurse was called, was well- 
known for her upright character and her fondness for 
children, and Mr. and Mrs. Wood committed their 
infant to her with implicit confidence, and without any 
supervision. 

The fever increased, and every day new cases were 
reported. Many of the children suffered, and several 
died, amongst them being the child of Mrs. Wood. 

Shortly before the death of the father and mother, 
ample provision had been made for the little one, with 
full instructions that the child should be sent to England 
to be brought up by the aunts. 

Mrs. Black was unwell and nervous, and greatly 
troubled at the loss of the child, otherwise she would 
never have entertained the horrible thought that now 
took possession of her. 

There she was in a fever-stricken district, as poor as 
possible, more so from the loss of her ward, and with 
not much likelihood of being able to provide for her 
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own offspring. Her husband was weak and infirm, and 
not able to work. What could she do? A voice 
whispered, ‘‘ Why not send your own child to England? 
No one will know the difference.” 

’ She staggered at the thought and tried to drive it 
away; then she glanced at her child, and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
I can’t see the child starve and perhaps die here.” 

‘‘ What difference,” she argued with herself, ‘ will it 
make to the aunts? One child is as good as another, 
and they have never seen either of them. It will save 
them from disappointment. Besides, how much better 
it will be for my child. Here it might die, but in 
England it will live and probably be a blessing to the 
country. If it be a sin, surely God will forgive me; 
moreover, the Bible tells us, that ‘He brings good out 
of evil,’ and perhaps He will do so in this case.” 

Thus she reasoned with herself, and in a weak 
moment she fell. Reader, do not be too hard upon 
the poor woman; we all have weak moments, and if, 
during one of these we should be tempted, perhaps we 
might fall and sin as she did. 

The child of Mr. and Mrs. Wood was buried, and Mrs. 
Black carefully preserved the death certificate so that no 
one should see.it. Few took any interest in the funeral, 
as the infant was so young, and none thought of 
disputing her word when she said her own child 
was dead. 

A solicitor came and settled the affairs of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood, and arranged to send the infant to England. 
It was a hard wrench for Mrs. Black, and she felt the 
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parting most keenly; she had not thought of that 
before she committed the crime, and if she could have ~ 
done so she would have retraced the step even then, 
but it was too late now; the deed was done, and she 
had to bear the penalty she had brought upon herself ; 
so little Florence Black was sent to England as Ethel 
Wood. 

The aunts in England took special care of Ethel, as 
we shall call her, and gave her the best education it 
was possible to secure. Miss Jane felt it to be her 
special duty in life to develop the mind and heart of 
her ward. The elder aunt saw little of Ethel, and still 
kept to the secret room. 

At the time the new Rector arrived in the parish, 
Ethel had grown into a really lovely young lady. True, 
she was a little old-fashioned through constantly living 
with her aunts, but she was so gentle and sympathetic, 
so dignified and yet so winning, so clever yet so un- 
assuming, that it was no wonder she became the 
favourite of the district. 

It is not surprising that the Rector was so often seen 
after his hard day’s work wending his way to the home 
of this attractive young lady; never had he felt so 
much pleasure and interest in anyone as he experienced 
in her company. 

Quite a new interest in life seemed to open up to 
him, a heavenly thrill ran through him, and vague 
glimpses of a new world of feeling and sentiment lay 
before him. 

But he was ignorant of the fact that for many years 
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Mr. Isaac Sinclair had formed a deep attachment for 
her, and that they spent much time together. 

As for himself, he was married to a fairer bride, and 
like the Master Whom he served he longed to spend 
and be spent, and if necessary even to lay down his life 
for the welfare of his people. 


CBapter V. 


THE ARCHDEACGON’S:“OUIE YT eit tee 
PARI 


“Give me the Priest whose graces shall possess 
Of an Ambassador the just address: 
A Father’s tenderness, a Shepherd’s care, 
A Leader’s courage which the cross can bear, 
A Ruler’s awe, a Watchman’s wakeful eye, 
A Pilot’s skill, the helm in storms to ply, 
A Fisher’s patience, a Labourer'’s toil, 
A Guide's dexterity to disembroil, 
A Prophet’s inspiration from above, 
A Teacher’s knowledge, and a Saviour’s love.” 
Bishop Kerr, 


invited to the Archdeacon’s to what was 
ma called ‘‘a quiet little party,’’ in order to 
meet a few of the leading people of the town. 

As soon as he entered the hall he was surprised to 
hear the sound of many voices coming from the drawing- 
room, but before he had collected his thoughts he was 
accosted by a bright-faced little woman who hurried to 
welcome him; the Archdeacon also came forward to 
greet him. 
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‘Glad to see you, Mr. Dale,” the latter said; ‘‘ I was 
afraid you were unable to come.” Then in a whisper 
he said, ‘‘ Mrs. M’Cready desires to be introduced to 
you, as she has heard so much about you. She is not 
all that we could wish, but she is very rich, and will 
probably give liberally for your parish work.” With 
this he took the Rector by the arm and went towards 
that lady. 

‘Mrs. M’Cready—er, Mr. Dale, the new Rector of 
Holy Trinity. I think you have heard of him, Mrs. 
M’Cready ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I have heard a great deal about you, Mr. 
Dale.” 

‘‘T hope you have heard what is good about me,” 
said the Rector. 

‘‘ Well, yes,” she said, hesitatingly, giving the Rector 
the impression that she meant ‘no,’ “the man is not 
born who has everyone’s good word.”’ 

*‘No, I suppose not,” he said; ‘‘they found fault 
with the Guileless One, so I must expect them to find 
fault with me.” 

‘*T hope you like your new parish,” she said. 

“Yes, thank you, I like it very much.” 

*‘ Tt won’t be a bed of roses, I guess.” 

‘*Tt gives me as much pleasure as any rose could, 
although the smells in some of the streets are anything 
but pleasant; but the authorities are to blame for 
that.” ; 

Now Mrs. M’Cready’s husband was a Town Coun- 
cillor, and she did not like any reflection cast upon the 
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Council, so the Rector had to listen to a lecture on the 
unselfish and self-denying efforts of the town authori- | 
ties, which concluded with these words, ‘‘I do not 
think they are to blame, the people are themselves to 
blame.” 

‘‘T don’t think you would say so, if you knew the 
wretched hovels in which they are compelled to live— 
small, crowded, unhealthy rooms, without a single 
thing to brighten or ennoble their lives.” 

‘‘They should not live in such places,” said Mrs. 
M’Cready. 

‘‘How can they help it, madam ; their wages are 
small, and they have to live where it is cheapest. The 
poor do not live in the slums from choice, but from 
necessity. The authorities ought not to allow such 
miserable houses to exist.” 

‘IT don’t see what the Council can do to alter it,” 
she replied, somewhat warmly. 

The Rector did not heed her remark, but asked, 
‘‘Have you noticed that the Building Society of this 
town is paying twelve per cent. interest, and that most 
of these wretched houses belong to the Society ? ”’ 

Mrs. M’Cready, as well as the Archdeacon, was a 
large shareholder in the Society, and neither of them 
was anxious that anything should be done to reduce 
the dividends, so it was not surprising that Mrs. 
M’Cready was glad to be released from this embarrass- 
ing conversation by the Archdeacon announcing that 
Miss Ethel Wood would oblige them with a song. 

The entertainment was given in the large and 
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spacious drawing-room, which was gaily decorated, 
and from which all the furniture had been removed. 
At one end were a few men waiting to play for 
dancing, and in an adjoining room were light refresh- 
ments. 

Squire Garnett was standing in one corner of the 
room, chatting gaily to some fashionable beauties, 
when Ethel stepped towards the piano. He was 
struck with the simplicity and neatness of her dress, 
and her gentle and dignified manner contrasted favour- 
ably with the reckless and flippant demeanour of those 
with whom he was conversing. When she began to 
sing he was amazed. He had never for a moment 
imagined anyone in that district to be possessed of 
such an excellent voice. He had been accustomed to 
look upon songs at these entertainments as a bore, and 
longed for them to be over, but now his attention was 
rivetted both on the song and on the singer. As she 
proceeded, she became conscious that a pair of eyes 
were Steadfastly fixed upon her, and in consequence 
the colour of her cheeks assumed a richer hue than 
ever. 

The Squire wondered that he had never noticed her 
beauty before. He flattered himself that he was a fair 
judge of good looks and pretty faces, but by some 
means or other he had overlooked this one. He could 
not help gazing at her striking face, her lovely blue eyes, 
her abundance of wavy hair; in short, her whole appear-_ 
ance profoundly impressed him. 

When the song was finished there was an outburst of 
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applause. The Squire was anxious to speak to her, but 
the company was determined to have an encore, to 
which she readily responded. Before the second song 
was finished, the Squire’s interest warmed into admira- 
tion, and he was most anxious to talk to her. He 
had flirted with too many young women to be easily 
impressed, but he felt that Ethel was one of the most 
charming girls he had ever met. 

The Squire himself was a fine-looking man. He was 
about six feet in height, well proportioned, and his face 
was aristocratic and handsome, although not expressive 
of power; his nose was slightly aquiline, and his eyes 
brown. He was proud of his moustache, which was of 
a light colour and of approved military style. 

Ethel knew that she was good-looking, but she had 
never realized the full power of her beauty. She did 
not think much about herself; she had too many other 
matters and persons to think of. Her idea was not to 
make conquests which she could count up every year 
with pride, but rather to do something to make others 
happy. She was not aware that she had inspired any 
devotion in the Squire. She knew that Isaac Sinclair 
found her society agreeable, and she was conscious that 
he was fond of her, but she never dreamt of the depth of 
his regard. She was passing through life without think- 
ing of such things, and rendering help to any that 
required it. 

For the rest of the evening it was noticed that the 
Squire kept close to her, although he did not find her 
to be so responsive in her conversation as he wished. 
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‘I enjoy these receptions of the Archdeacon’s. One 
only meets people who can afford to livé in style,” he 
said. 

The Squire thought he might flatter her by this 
remark, but he saw that she looked surprised and 
astonished, and he was about to speak again when she 
said, ‘‘ Do you measure a man’s worth, character, and 
position in society by the amount of money he has in 
the bank ?”’ 

The Squire had no wish to enter into any discussion 
on this subject, and was glad of an excuse for making 
no reply. The Archdeacon opportunely came up and 
asked him to open the dancing, which he accordingly 
did, making Ethel his partner. 

Ethel could not understand why the much-coveted 
Squire spent so much time with her on this occasion, 
so later on in the evening she said in her open and 
innocent way— 

‘* You are very kind, but I am surprised you waste so 
much time with me.” 

‘“* Waste of time, do yousay? Why, it is the greatest 
pleasure in the world!” he said. 

‘** But you cannot find it so interesting to talk to me 
as to those fashionable and gay ladies in London.” 

‘* Why, not one of them can compare with you; you 
are the most beautiful girl I know,” he gushingly 
remarked. 

She blushed and rose to leave him, but smiled as 
she did so to show that she was not vexed at what 
he said. — 
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‘What a smile!” he said, ‘‘ enough to transform a 
man into an angel.” 

For a time dancing went on merrily. But most of 
the people looked tired; the ladies especially were 
wearied and jaded. 

Under the gaiety and pomp there appeared nothing 
but depression. The atmosphere was hot and oppres- 
sive, and almost stifled the Rector. 

He evinced, as do a great many men of strong in- | 
tellect and strong character, a certain amount of awk- 
wardness of manner, and inability to repeat the little 
commonplaces of trivial conversation at the correct 
times. He felt that the Archdeacon had been to con- 
siderable expense to entertain him, and that it behoved 
him to make himself as agreeable as possible. But the 
more he exerted himself to say the right thing the more 
uncomfortable he felt, and he noticed that those to 
whom he spoke seemed surprised and even offended, 
and embraced the earliest opportunity to move away. 
It was getting well-nigh unbearable when Miss Garnett 
found herself at liberty to spend some little time 
with him. 

‘‘ Have you seen the conservatory, Mr. Dale?” she 
said, as she approached him. 

‘No, I have not, but I should like to see it, if you 
will kindly show it to me.” 

‘‘ Well, as it is rather warm here, suppose we 
go to: it.” 

‘‘ With pleasure,” he replied, ‘‘I shall be delighted 
both with the fresh air of the conservatory and the 
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pleasure of your society, if you can appreciate the com- 
pany of one whose habitual thought but ill accords 
with this gaiety.” . 

The Rector had felt, from the very first time he had 
met Miss Garnett, that she was in a great measure in 
sympathy with him, and now her presence thawed his 
tongue, so that he was ready to speak on any subject 
that might be presented. 

“You don’t object to people enjoying themselves,” 
she said, as they walked along. 

“On the contrary, I consider enjoyment the greatest 
aim and end of existence,” he remarked. 

“Then why don’t you dance? I am sure Mrs. 
M’Cready, for example, would be glad of a few extra 
dances,”’ she said in a half teasing fashion. 

**Miss Garnett, dancing and enjoyment are not 
necessarily synonymous terms. Dancing to some 
people may be the expression of joy, and the source of 
it, but it is not so to everyone. The little lambs dance 
and skip in the warm sunshine, and it is the natural and 
proper expression of the exuberance of their animal 
vigour, but how foolish of an old sheep to do likewise, 
either because it was the fashion or through some 
flatterer persuading it that it was just alittle lamb. I 
am like an old sheep, and my dancing days are over, 
but when I see others, such as yourself, dance with 
grace and relish, I can enjoy looking on with all my 
heart. The privilege and penalty attached to our 
profession are that many of our joys and sorrows are 


dependent on and rest in others. The joys and sorrows 
D 
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of life come before us in such strong colours, and in 
such striking contrasts, that a clergyman cannot long — 
give himself up to the one without some thought of the 
other, as most other people can, but there is a law of 
compensation running through it all,—the man or the 
woman who can mitigate misery in others has a truer 
enjoyment than can be got by any selfish gratification.” 

“I gather, then, Mr. Dale, that Be consider there | 
are grades of enjoyment?” — 

“Yes, Miss Garnett, that is my idea; each animate 
creature, from the lowest to the highest, if conscious at 
all, has its peculiar trials and pleasures. As a man’s 
spiritual standing, so is his pleasure. You can more 
easily tell a man’s character when he is enjoying himself 
than at any other time; he is then off his guard, and 
must say and do what is most agreeable to him. A 
man whose greatest enjoyment is in eating, will gloat 
over what he has had to eat at a certain house, while 
another man with a different disposition may revel in 
the beauties of nature, and forget where he has dined. 
This kind of pleasure is not very satisfying or lasting; 
it leaves out two important parts of man which are 
always craving for satisfaction, viz., the heart and the 
mind. Besides all this, is it right that so much money 
should be spent on this kind of entertainment ?”’ 

‘*T don’t see why it should not,” she replied. ‘‘ At 
any rate, money is in this way circulated, and some 
one gets the benefit.” 

“True,” he said, ‘‘ but not the people who require 
it most.” 
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‘‘T think that somehow or other it will work round 
to them.” 

*“‘ Yes,” he said, “‘ they may get a little, but a certain 
few gain the bulk of it.” 

Miss Garnett did not agree with him, and was 
anxious to change the subject, but the Rector con- 
tinued : 

“Do you think it right for any man to spend money 
on the mere gratification of the flesh, which might 
have fed for weeks some families that are starving, and 
which might have provided work for them ?” 

‘‘But the rich must have their recreations and 
pleasures as well as the poor,” she said. 

‘Yes; but I cannot think they enjoy these enter- 
tainments; at least, they do not seem to derive much 
pleasure from them. There cannot be much pleasure 
in being penned up on such a hot night as this. If 
they do enjoy them, I fear they have not yet learnt 
what true pleasures are.” 

“Probably not,” she replied. ‘‘ This kind of thing 
is fashionable, and most of us are trained to believe it 
is pleasure.” 


* *K * * * 


Within a week of the above event the Rev. Knight 
Dale called at the Crofts and found his colleague 
there waiting to see the Squire. No one was at home 
but Miss Garnett, who evinced such great pleasure at 
seeing the Rector that the Curate began to feel the 
pangs of jealousy. The latter had never made any 
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formal proposal to Miss Garnett, but for several years 
he had paid her every attention, and judging from her 
kind, courteous manner, and some of her expressions, 
to which he attached his own meaning, he thought she 
was his for the asking.. He was like many more foolish 
men, who imagine that because young ladies are civil 
and natural to them, that they are therefore willing to 
marry them, if they are only asked ; but how egregiously 
mistaken they are. 

The Rector stated the object for which he had come, 
and departed, before Mr. Jones had an opportunity of 
speaking to the Squire, to whom he said, in a somewhat 
sarcastic tone, ‘‘I think the new man has already 
bewitched your sister; she was awfully attentive to 
him just now. I was nowhere.” 

“‘ Indeed,” said the Squire, ‘‘ she is soon bewitched, 
then.” 

‘“‘Of course I was attentive,” said Adela. ‘‘ No one 
can help being attentive to such a man.” 

‘‘ Attentive is not the word,” said the Curate, “ you 
were gushing; but I did not expect you to confess it. 
To my mind he is vain, cold, and pedantic.” 

“Vain! did you say, Mr. Jones?” asked Miss 
Garnett, somewhat surprised at the remark. 

The Curate was in a bad humour, and for a time 
seemed to have forgotten the duty of suppressing his 
feelings out of respect for his host and hostess, so he 
repeated with emphasis : 

“Yes! vain, cold, and pedantic! Why did he 
monopolize the whole of the conversation when he 
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was here? I was not allowed to speak a word. Why 
did he talk so learnedly of the past? Nothing but his 
vanity, I assure you.” 

The Squire was surprised to hear him speaking so 
warmly and earnestly, but was unable to guess the 
reason, and Mr. Jones could not see that while he was 
trying to injure the Rector, he was really doing harm 
to himself, and reflecting on the conduct of the woman 
whom he wished to win for his wife. 

Miss Garnett looked at him, and in her quiet way 
said, ‘‘I do not understand why you seem so much 
annoyed at him; besides, I thought a Curate ought to 
assist his Rector, but there is not much assistance in 
such speeches as yours.” 

“‘ Assist him!” exclaimed Mr. Jones for want of a 
better word. 

‘It is mean,” she added, ‘‘ to be jealous of superior 
attainments.” 

‘*T don’t consider that he possesses any superior 
accomplishments,” he replied, in such a tone that the 
Squire burst out laughing, and rose to leave the room, 
taking the Curate with him. 

As the latter sat smoking his pipe he tried to talk 
and make himself agreeable to the Squire, but his mind 
wandered to the recent unpleasant incident, and he felt 
he had made a sad mistake; instead of injuring the 
Rector he had, he felt certain, raised an insuperable 
barrier between himself and her, whose good opinion 
he was so anxious to secure. 


CBapter VWI. 


THE FIRST EFFORTS IN THE SLUMS. 


‘‘Go ye out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in.” 


SHE burden, which more deeply oppressed the 
Rector than anything else, was that the vast 
was) majority of his parishioners never attended 
any place of worship. In one part of his parish, as 
already stated, there was a dense population, a regular 
network of streets with small houses filled with the 
poorest people, who had been grossly neglected, not 
only by those who worked in the cause of religion, for 
the previous Rector had been too old and feeble and 
the Rev. M. B. Jones too much occupied with afternoon 
teas to spend much time amongst the poor, but also 
by the city authorities. There might sometimes be 
seen two policemen walking leisurely through the 
streets, and the sanitary inspector hurrying away as 
fast as he could, but none of the city Councillors ever 
visited the district to see that it was properly drained 
and well lighted, and that the people were living under 
good and healthy conditions. 
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There were few institutions of any kind—no reading 
rooms, no library, no gentry,in short there was nothing 
which was calculated to make life happier and nobler. 
It was the fashion to believe it was inhabited by 
paupers and criminals, and therefore a place to be 
avoided by all respectable people. 

In consequence the whole district was in a dirty and 
demoralized state. 

In one of the side streets there was a ragged school, 
built by one who had seen and realized the state of the 
people, and who had felt that it was impossible for 
them to improve without some elevating and ennobling 
influences being brought to bear upon them. 

A lay reader, who was provided by the same 
benevolent person, conducted a mission service twice 
each week, and on Sunday nights; but few people 
attended them, probably not more than fifty or sixty 
out of a population of many thousands. 

As the Rector walked about the sad monotonous 
streets, he often reflected on this melancholy state of 
affairs; but if he thought too long his brain began to 
reel. ‘‘Something must be done, and at once,’ he 
often exclaimed, ‘‘to improve the conditions under 
which these people live.”” He had several schemes in 
his mind, but he thought his best plan was to go 
amongst them and speak plainly to them of their share 
in the work of improvement. He accordingly discussed 
the matter with a number of his parishioners, whom he 
found most interested in humanitarian projects, and by- 
and-bye he managed to arouse such interest that he 
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was able to enrol a few who were willing to join him 
in the campaign he proposed instituting. In further- 
ance of his designs he made his appearance, with his 
devoted band carrying an American organ, one Satur- 
day evening, in a comparatively open space where 
three of the principal streets met. 

When they began to sing some well-known hymns 
-the novelty of the gathering soon created considerable 
excitement, and quickly caused a large crowd to collect. 
Every little urchin came running to see what was 
going on; women, who before were sitting at the door- 
steps, rose and came nearer. A group of men stood at 
the opposite corner with short clay pipes in their 
mouths and their hands in their pockets. At first they 
were so surprised that they were undecided as to what 
they should do. 

After the singing of a hymn the Rector offered up a 
short prayer, and then read a few verses from the 
fifteenth chapter of St. Luke, to which the people 
listened with much earnestness, but as the crowd 
increased it became noisy, and after a time turbulent. 
They were more bent on fun than on listening to an 
address, and ejaculations of different kinds were 
frequently uttered with the object of raising a laugh. 
Some of these were good-natured, whilst others were 
coarse and senseless. The Rector took all in good part, 
and tried to gain their attention by answering the 
remarks. ‘‘Eh, parson!” cried one man, “preach us a 
sermon!” 

“That’s what I want to do,” replied the Rector, 
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**and I will take you as my text, Man, fallen man, what 
shall I say about you ?”’ 

The very idea of taking Tom Davis as a text amused 
the people, and they listened while the Rector spoke of 
God’s great love for fallen man, even for Tom Davis. 

Some of the younger men on the outskirts of the 
crowd were interested, but were bent on mischief and 
began to throw more missiles of different kinds, not with 
the intention of doing injury to anyone, but in order to 
cause a diversion and create a laugh, and so break up 
the meeting, but the Rector stood his ground. ‘‘ The 
worse they are,” he said to himself, ‘“‘the more need 
they have of my help.” He felt that he was now their 
Rector, and was responsible for their souls. He hada 
message for them, and he was determined to deliver it. 
He was unknown as yet, for few of those present had 
heard of the change that had taken place at the Church. 

** Men and women,” he cried, his heart burning with 
zeal, ‘“‘ I have come to live amongst you, and I want to 
speak to you about your souls.” 

** We don’t want t’ ’ear ye,” shouted one man, “‘ we 
care nout about it.” 

“But my heart yearns to speak to you,” he said. 

** Tak’ t’ message to t’ big folk, we want nout wi’ ’t,”’ 
shouted another man. 

‘God knows,” said the Rector, “they require it as 
much as you, but you are my people, and I have come 
to tell you that Jesus loves you as truly as He loves the 
richest man in England.” 

But he saw they would not listen, so after many 
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fruitless efforts he concluded by giving them an earnest 
invitation to the Mission Service in the Ragged School, 
and told them he would hold an open-air meeting in 
the same place during the following week. 

The event, nevertheless, caused a great stir in the 
district. It was the chief topic of conversation for the 
next few days. 

Most of those men and women had almost forgotten 
there was such a thing as religion, and those who did 
think of it believed it was not intended for them, but 
only for those who were rich and respectable. 

Day after day they were seen in small groups talking 
over the matter. The poor creatures, as a rule, had 
not much to talk about, as they took no interest in 
outside events. 

Some of them approved of the action of the Parson, 
others thought the Church was turning Methody; but 
Tom Matthews, who was the foreman of a foundry in 
the district, and who was accounted a leader amongst 
them, thought it rare fun. He had a contempt for all 
ministers alike, and looked upon them as very useless 
individuals. He divided the human race into men, 
women, and parsons, giving the last a very low place. 
He frequently maintained at the public-house, at which 
he was a regular attender, that religion was only fit for 
women and children. He was supposed to be an 
atheist, and everyone in his district looked upon his 
arguments as irresistible. After the meeting just des- 
cribed the men flocked to the public-house in order to 
hear what Tom thought of the matter. 
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They found him in high glee. Now was his 
chance, he thought, for airing his stock of arguments 
against Christianity, and for attacking the Parson 
himself; never before had such an opportunity pre- 
sented itself, and he determined to take full advantage 
of it. 

Every night in the public-house, with his supporters, 
he rehearsed all his objections, and prepared most care- 
fully all that he desired to say. 

The week passed rapidly by, and on the day of the 
Rector’s next open-air service there was tremendous 
excitement long before the time of the meeting. There 
were numbers of men and women standing together, 
talking and Jaughing over the fun which they expected 
was in store for them. 

The time arrived, and the Rector was seen approach- 
ing with the lay reader and a few followers who had 
volunteered to help him with the singing. 

He could not understand why there was such a large 
crowd, and why such a strange expectant look was on 
all their faces. ‘‘ Do they mean mischief, I wonder ? ” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ but whether or not I must do my 
duty.” 

The small organ was brought from the School, and 
a chair borrowed from an adjoining house for the 
Rector to stand upon, in order that he might the more 
easily be seen and heard. 

. Close by him stood his faithful helpers, and next to 
them was the crowd of men, women, and children, 
ready to take advantage of any fun that might arise. 
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On the outskirts of the gathering the Rector saw Miss 
Garnett gazing anxiously on. 

A simple hymn was given out by the lay reader, and 
a short prayer was offered up by the Rector, followed 
by another hymn with chorus. This was so simple, 
and the chorus so taking, that the whole crowd seemed 
to join in it. 

The Rector was just about to commence his address, 
when Tom Matthews approached to enquire if he would 
be allowed to ask some questions. 

There was now great excitement in the crowd, and 
many of the rougher sort shouted out, ‘‘Go it, Tom; 
go it, Tom,” just as though he had entered a ring to 
fight a battle for the credit and honour of the district. 

‘*Can I ask you a question, Mr. Parson ?”’ he said. 

The Rector saw at once why there was so much 
excitement ; he gave Tom a hearty welcome, and his - 
manner was so very kind that Tom felt ashamed of the 
work he had taken in hand. 

‘Ts the Bible true ?”’ enquired Tom. 

‘* Yes, most certainly,” was the reply. 

‘‘ Well, then, will you read the tenth chapter of 
Joshua and the twelfth verse?” and he turned and 
gave a wise wink at his mates. 

Immediately the Rector opened his Bible at the 
place and read, ‘“‘ Then spake Joshua to the Lord, in 
the day when the Lord delivered up the Amorites 
before the children of Israel, and he said in the sight 
of Israel, ‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and 
thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon.’”’ 
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** Now, sir,” said Tom, ‘‘ if t’ Bible is t’ word of God, 
and Joshua His servant, how is’t that God allowed ’im 
to mak’ such a mistake?” 

There was a rousing cheer from the crowd, and all 
thought the Rector would be unable to reply; in fact, 
they seemed to expect that he would not attempt a 
reply, so they began to laugh among themselves until 
Tom called them to order, as he had another “‘stumper’’ 
waiting to be put, as he called his questions. 

Without waiting for the Rector to answer, he went 
on: *‘ You say the Bible is thousands of years old— 
how can that be, when printing was not invented until 
1450? Howcould there be a Bible before there was 
printing?” 

To most of the poor people who stood there, that 
appeared a perfectly reasonable question, and one 
which it seemed to them could not be answered. 

For some time it was impossible for the Rector to 
gain a hearing; some of them began to cheer their 
champion, while others were moved with pity for the 
Rector. 

At length he stood upright on the chair, his fine 
handsome appearance contrasting favourably with the 
decrepit and haggard look of the men who stood 
around. With a clear yet sympathetic voice, which 
seemed to attract and calm the people, he thanked 
them for asking the questions, and said he would 
answer them to the best of his ability, and if at any 
other time they had any difficulties and he could help 
them, he would only be too glad to do so. ‘‘ Come to 
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me,” he said, ‘‘as one who is anxious and willing to do 
his best for you.” 

‘*A soft answer,” we are told, ‘“‘turneth away wrath,” 
and it was true in this case. Most of the people who 
stood around regretted that the questions had been 
put to the Rector. 

‘With regard to the questions you have put to me,” 
he continued, “you must remember that the words 
were spoken by Joshua about three or four thousand 
years ago, and that he spoke in the language of the 
time, which the people would more readily understand. 
Everybody then believed that the Sun moved, and if 
Joshua had said the world would stand still, no one 
would have understood what he meant. We have 
similar peculiar expressions among ourselves, for 
instance, when a man is the worse for drink, you say 
he is ‘ fresh’; or again, if I asked you where this road 
goes to, you would say, ‘ Dalston,’ although the road 
never moves. That is exactly what Joshua did; he 
spoke in the language of the time.” 

In answer to the second question, he gave them a 
simple but intelligent lecture on the different methods 
men have used for preserving their thoughts. First in 
stone, then in wax, and now in ink. He told them of 
the MSS. still preserved in our museums, and urged 
them to go and see them. 

The words of the Rector were spoken with so much ~ 
feeling, and the answers were so unexpected, that many 
amongst the crowd-were drawn to him. Many kissed 
his hand as he passed by, some even knelt and asked 
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for his blessing. It was a sight which would not easily 
be forgotten. 

The Rector returned home feeling that the right step 
had been taken and that a new and hopeful field of 
work had been opened to him. On the one hand he 
would become acquainted with these people, and on the 
other they would get to know him, and become 
interested in his work, and by that means he hoped to 
lead them to a higher and better life. The Rector— 


‘‘ Lived for others while he sojourned here, 
Made precious souls the object of his care, 
Denied himself to do another good, 
And preached forgiveness through the Saviour’s blood.’’ 


It had been a busy day for him, and to sit now in 
front of a glowing fire, with his sister on one side, gave 
him a well-earned and much-needed rest. 

His sister saw he was tired and meditative, and in 
her own way tried to cheer him. She looked at him 
gravely, and said, ‘‘ Knight, you seem thoughtful. 
What is the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said, ‘‘I was only thinking how 
few people there are, even in this Christian England of 
ours, who really make religion a part of their lives.” 

“You take these things too seriously,” she said. 
‘It is not to be expected that others should feel and 
think on these things as you do.” 

He hesitated and glanced at her with his large intelli- 
gent-looking eyes, and said gently : 

‘These are the only things worth taking seriously. 
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We only live to prepare for that other life. Can we be 
too serious or too earnest when Eternity hangs upon > 
the use we make of time? That thought makes me 
serious and anxious about the souls of others.” 

‘Yes, I know it,” she responded, “‘ but you would 
take all pleasures out of life.” 

‘*Not in the least. On the contrary, I would add 
joys to live for.” 


CBapter WII. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF THE CURATE. 


‘‘A brave man struggling in the storms of fate 
And greatly falling with a falling state.” 
Pope. 


aiSS GARNETT had been a silent observer of 
all that took place, and“after the meeting 
she went quietly home, thinking to herself— 

“They may say what they like about these High 
Churchmen, but it we had a few more such men as the 
Rector we should have far more people attending 
Church, and more real good work done; too many 
clergymen make no effort to arouse.an interest, but are 
content to sit over their own firesides and complain of 
the indifference to religion instead of going out amongst 
the people and taking the Gospel with them, and trying 
to create an interest in it. 

‘*Too many of theefforts of philanthropists arecentred 
in the big halls of the town, and although the meetings 
are very large, yet they are-crowded with the very 
people who least of all require them. How much 
better,” she thought, “ if these good men would go to the 
E 
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‘hot-beds’ of sin and misery, and help those who 
really require it most. Many of the great efforts never 
touch the real dens of mischief.”’ 

Her mind was full of these thoughts when she drew 
near her own home and saw the Curate and her 
brother sitting lounging and smoking under a shady tree. 

‘‘ What a contrast,” she thought, ‘‘ between this man 
and the Rector. I wonder how much work he has 
done to-day. I suppose he will call gossiping to my 
brother visiting his people.” 

‘‘Good evening, Miss Garnett,” said Mr. Jones, 
rising to meet her. ‘‘I have been waiting here to see 
you for two hours.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” she exclaimed, hesitating whether she 
ought to add, ‘it would have been more profitable, 
both for yourself and the people, if you had been 
spending your time helping the Rector.” 

‘‘T have been telling your brother what the Recuas 
intends to do at the churchyard, and I fear, from what 
he says, there will be a tremendous row if the Rector 
persists.” | 

‘“‘ What does he intend to do?” 

“He told me this morning—perhaps I ought not to 
have mentioned it—that he is anxious to see your 
brother about the sheep which graze in the churchyard, 
and he hopes the people will not object to have the 
headstones either put in order or removed to the 
boundary wall. He desires to make the churchyard 
neat, and to put a few seats in it, upon which the aged 
people can sit and rest in the open air. But do not 
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mention it just yet; your brother is very angry, and 
says he’ll make the Rector sit up if he attempts to 
remove the sheep, and I am sure there will be a great 
deal of unpleasantness if he touches the headstones. 
Your brother says the churchyard was good enough for 
your father, and it is good enough for him.” 

“‘T fully agree with the Rector’s plan,” replied Miss 
Garnett. ‘‘At present the churchyard is a disgrace to 
the Church, and is an indication of the state of the 
Parish—a neglected wilderness.” 

Mr. Jones felt that he was gradually losing his chance 
of winning Adela’s love, and the Rector was becoming 
a serious rival He determined now that they were 
alone to press his suit, and no longer be in suspense. 
She, however, had lost most of her regard for him, and 
determined, if possible, not to allow him to speak on 
unpleasant subjects to her. 

“For a long time,”’ he began, ‘‘I have been longing 
to see you.” 

‘You have seen me once or twice every week, surely 
that is enough.” 

‘*T do not mean in that sense, I mean I have not had 
an opportunity of speaking alone with you for some 
time. Shall we take a turn in the garden?” 

**T can’t, I am wanted in the house.” 

‘That is just it, you never give me a chance to speak 
to you, you are obliging to everyone but me.” . 

She felt annoyed that this man should presume to 
assert a right to talk freely to her. 

“Surely,” she said, with evident agitation, ‘“‘ when I 
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have told you I am wanted, that ought to be sufficient ?” 

‘‘In most cases it is,” he replied, in a tone perfectly 
calm and impassioned, ‘‘ but not in all, and this is one 
of them.” 

‘IT do not understand you,” she said, quickening her 
pace, and noticing with pleasure that they were 
approaching the house, so that the interview must be | 
short. 

‘You shall hear me,” he exclaimed ; and he took her 
hand and held it firmly, and repeated earnestly, ‘‘ Adela, 
I love you! I love you! why have you not allowed me 
to tell you so?” | 

He raised her hand to kiss it, but her heart gave a 
jump and she hastily pulled her hand away from him. 

He stared at her in astonishment and felt his whole 
system stirred, but he checked himself and calmly said, 
“Did I frighten you? Forgive me, I did not mean 
to do so.” 

‘You must not talk to me in that way.” 

By this time they were almost within reach of the 
house. Adela looked frightened and agitated, while Mr. 
Jones was angry and miserable at the same time. 

‘Why not?” he asked, warmly, “ for years you led 
me to think you cared for me, and now you cruelly tell 
me not to speak of love.” 

She looked at him with indignation burning in her 
eyes, and said: “Is it manly to blame me? Blame 
your own stupidity for not being able to see I only 
received you as a friend.” She uttered these words 
with so much emotion that Mr. Jones saw he had 
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made a mistake, and he suppressed his feelings as well 
as he was able, although he was most unhappy and 
annoyed at the same time. 

By this time they had reached the house, and when 
he saw that Miss Garnett looked frightened and agitated 
he turned to leave, and said: 

‘* Tf you persist in this you will ruin my life. I shall 
have nothing to live for; I shall ask you again, and 
shall wait my time. I want your affection as a man 
desires that which makes life a reality.”” With that he 
held out his hands, and said ‘*‘ Good afternoon.” 

Adela felt a thrill of relief as she saw him going 
away, but she could not forget his hopeless look and 
anxious face. ‘‘ What have I been doing,” she said 
to herself, “to make him think so? How unguarded 
and foolish I have been.” 

She sat down, feeling a sting of mortification, and 
being full of remorse. 

She thought of the words of Shakespeare, that 
‘evil is wrought by want of thought as well as want 
of heart.” | 

She was not conscious that she had done any- 
thing to make Mr. Jones think she was anxious to 
marry, and yet he had thus interpreted her little 
kindnesses. 

There are many similar cases, where men misunder- 
stand the words and actions of the fairer sex, and then 
a time of disappointment follows. 

Mr. Jones hurried away, putting the blame of his 
refusal on the Rector. He imagined that Miss Garnett 
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was quietly bestowing her affections upon him. At all 
costs, he thought to himself, he must raise a barrier 
between them. 

He walked slowly towards his lodgings, and on his 
way he had to pass the Rectory. 

The Rector had finished telling his sister about the 
success of the open-air meeting, and was beginning to 
prepare an address for the following day, when he heard 
the bell ring. ‘‘ Who can it be?” he mused. ‘It is 
rather late for anyone to call. Perhaps there is some- 
one sick, or a child dying. I am very tired, but I must 
go if I am wanted.” 

Sarah opened the study door and announced Mr. 
Jones. 

“‘T was passing,’ he said, ‘‘and I thought I would 
just call for a minute.” 

‘Glad to see you,” said the Rector, ‘‘ take a chair. 
You did not get to the open-air meeting; we had a 
very successful one.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Jones, ‘‘I had an appointment to 
keep in the county part of the parish; moreover, I 
called to have a chat with the Squire (Mr. Jones was 
proud of his friendship with the leader of local society) 
and we began talking about the alterations which you 
intend carrying out in the churchyard.” 

“‘T hope you did not mention anything I told you in 
confidence,” said the Rector. 

‘‘T simply said,” replied Mr. Jones, ‘‘that you had 
decided to restore the old cross, and to have the sheep 
removed from the yard.” 
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-**T am sorry you said anything about it,” replied the 
Rector, feeling somewhat annoyed. ‘I have not 
mentioned it to anyone yet, and I only told you because 
you were my fellow-worker.”’ 

‘* T did not think there would be any harm,” answered 
Mr. Jones. 

** Probably not,” said the Rector, ‘‘ only Mr. Garnett 
should have heard it from me first; perhaps he will 
oppose it now.” 

**T fear he will,” said Mr. Jones, ‘‘ he seemed very much 
displeased, not only about the churchyard, but about 
other things; but I would not mind about it, he will 
soon come round.” | 

“What other things have displeased him?” asked 
the Rector. 

**T cannot exactly say; but he and Miss Garnett 
seem discontented,” he said, blushing. 

“Why, that is strange. Miss Garnett appears very 
hearty with me, and if anyone seems to sympathize 
with my work she does. With what is she displeased ? ” 

“IT did not say that she was displeased, but only 
that she seemed to be discontented.” 

‘* There is not much difference in the two words,” 
replied the Rector, “‘and you surprise me, because she 
has never, either by word or deed, indicated that she 
disagrees with anything I have said or done.” 

Mr. Jones had no wish to continue the subject further. 
He imagined he had gained his object in raising an 
unpleasant feeling in the Rector’s mind with respect to 
Miss Garnett. 
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When Mr. Jones had left the Rector threw himself 
on the couch and felt a disappointed man. A short 
while before he was full of thankfulness and joy over 
his successful effort in Sodom, and now he was down- 
cast by the unhappy insinuations of his Curate. 


CBapter WII. 


MRS. SINCLAIR’S AFTERNOON TEA ; 
A DISCUSSION. 


‘Let us take this for a rule—and a golden rule it is—to speak but little 
of others, and but little of ourselves; and also to be very backward in 
saying anything of a neighbour, unless we have something good to say 
of him. Let the world, if it will, be open-mouthed in its harsh judg- 
ments. Let it be eagle-eyed in discovering faults and blemishes in 
others. But let us be anxious to look at home—remembering that good 
man’s resolution who said, that ‘whenever he spied a fault in his 
neighbour, he was determined to look for two in himself ’—remembering 
also our Lord’s precepts: ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged’; ‘ First 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.’ "—Ovxenden. 


RV TER the Rev. Knight Dale had been in the 
parish some months, very different opinions 
began to be formed both of him and of his 
work. Most of the people willingly admitted that great 
improvements had been made, and that the congrega- 
tions were larger, and much more devout. Some slight 
changes had been made in the Church, preparatory to 
the carrying out of a general scheme of Church 
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improvement. Several alterations had taken place in | 
the services; no black gown, which is a mere academical 
robe, was now seen in the pulpit; the services were 
shorter than before, but their number had been greatly 
multiplied, for whereas previously the Church had been 
closed from Sunday to Sunday, now it was open every 
day from nine o’clock in the morning till six in the 
evening, so that any parishioner who felt the need of a 
few quiet moments might resort to it. Moreover, 
prayers were said at nine and five each day; all the 
school children attended the first service, when the 
Rector gave a special lesson. In addition to these, 
there were classes for girls, boys, and men during the 
week, and sewing meetings for mothers. So marked 
were the changes which had taken place, that the 
members of the congregation scarcely knew what to 
think. Those who were inclined to grumble could not 
say very much, because they were obliged to acknow- 
ledge that things were better now than they had been. 
Still there were three classes of people which Mr. Dale 
could not satisfy: there was not a great number in each 
class, but quite sufficient to harass and annoy a serious 
and conscientious parish priest. 

The first party consisted of the misers, who agreed 
to anything and everything as long as there was 
nothing to pay. The members of this class could not 
understand how it was there were so many collections 
and so much begging since the Rev. Knight Dale had 
been appointed Rector of the parish, nor could they 
approve of a line of conduct that had led to such a 
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lamentable change, and which might be indefinitely 
extended. 

The second party embraced those who had been 
regular attenders at Church for a very long time, 
and who had grown so accustomed to the old order 
of things that they regarded any change as an 
innovation of popery. Mrs. Sinclair was the leader of 
this section. She fully believed that the new Rector 
was leading them all to Rome, and in consequence of 
this she felt it to be her duty to hire a room, and invite 
lecturers to expound truth according to her standard, 
and in opposition to the Rector. 

The third party was made up of a small number of 
persons, who in various ways had accumulated small 
fortunes. They were disappointed because they saw 
so little of the Rector. In their opinion he ought to 
have visited them more regularly, and taken a more 
lively interest in all their pastimes, and especially graced 
their afternoon teas. But, instead of this, they saw 
that he spent most of his time amongst the poor of his 
parish. 

*‘ There is only one house of our class that he visits 
as he ought, and that is the Holme,” they said. 

This, as already stated, was one of the well-to-do 
houses that the Rector seemed to be partial to, and at 
which he was a frequent visitor. He was noticed to 
be continually dropping in, in an informal manner, at 
the Misses Wood’s, sometimes making long and some- 
times very short stays. 

Let us now outline briefly one of the social meetings 
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of this ‘‘ upper ten’ of the parish. The usual custom 
was to have afternoon tea, with a discussion on the 
leading questions of the day. Sometimes the Squire 
and his sister would condescend to attend, but the 
Rector was very seldom able to be present. 

The tea party which is about to be described was 
held at Mrs. Sinclair’s, and amongst others Squire 
Garnett and his pretty sister were present. The 
Squire went because he had heard that Miss Ethel 
Wood would be there, and he was very fond of talking 
to her. He joined little in the general conversation, 
and cared as little for it, as long as he was left alone 
with Ethel. 

Among the best known of those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank, and Mr. and Mrs. Gill. Mrs. Frank 
was a very particular person, and had a strong sense 
of her position; she was a true type of the class to 
which she belonged. She had two _ peculiarities, 
namely: she took three pieces of sugar in her tea, 
and loved to show her learning by putting three 
syllables into her words. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gill were economists, and disliked 
“‘ giving ’’ and beggars—they were great savers, poor 
spenders, and worse givers. Mrs. Gill not only declined 
sugar, but cream as well. She had learned this habit 
in her poor days, and it clung to her in her more 
affluent position. In her young days she had been a 
dressmaker, but she ultimately captured the affections 
of Mr. Gill, the small draper, from whom she obtained 
the raw material on which she operated in the exercise 
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of her profession, and the embellishment of her art. 

Mr. Gill had been quick to perceive that his habitual 
customer had a frugal mind; she showed such skill in 
the selection of trimming and fabric that they would 
allow her to make cent. per cent. profit in her bills, and 
he at last ventured to believe that he could share with 
her his trials, his bosom, and his domestic hearth, 
without much risk to his steadily-accumulating pile, 
consequently he proposed marriage, and she, after the 
usual hypocrisy in love affairs, accepted his offer with 
the greatest reciprocity of exact calculation. 

Mrs. Frank often exclaimed that she would never 
make a lady of Mrs. Gill. 

Mr. Gill had just handed a cup of tea and a plate of 
cake to his wife, having dexterously turned the latter so 
that she might secure the largest piece, and with the 
first bite in her mouth she asked, ‘‘ How do you like the 
new Rector, Mrs. Frank?” 

‘*To a favourable degree only, with modifications,’ 
replied Mrs. Frank. ‘‘I don’t like the mannerism with 
which he executes the prayers. He neither reads nor 
says, but enunciates them out in an unbecoming and 
fastastic way.” 

Mrs. Frank was about to imitate the Rector, when 
her husband said, ‘‘ Not executes, my dear, you mean 
reads.” 

**T call it execution,” she said. 

‘J quite agree with you,” said Mr. Gill. ‘‘ Why 
doesn’t he speak out, like a Christian? But what do you 
think of spending thirty shillings a week on the choir ?”” 
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‘‘ Waste of money, I calls it,’ replied Mrs. Gill, “‘a | 
sinful waste of money.” 

‘‘ Those are my sentiments,” said Mr. Frank. 

“ And what do you think he required of me? He 
actually solicited me to effect the purchase of a fool- 
stool for the Church.” 

* Fold-stool, you mean, my dear,” joined Mr. Frank, 
who was always correcting his wife. _ 

“I should designate it a fool-stool if I expended my 
money on it,” she replied. 

During the conversation Mrs. Sinclair was busy 
pouring out tea, and now that important function was 
discharged, she said : 

‘Have you noticed that the Rector has taken to 
calling the Communion-table an altar? ” 

“Fudge!” replied Miss Sinclair, which was her usual 
exclamation when she felt annoyed. | 

Hitherto she had said nothing, but when it came to a 
question of religion she was unable to keep silent. 

‘Fudge!’ she said, ‘‘such stuff and nonsense! 
there is no such thing as an altar in the English 
Church.” 

“‘ What do you call it?” asked the Squire, who had 
just come up for another cup of tea. 

‘‘A table, of course,’ she replied, in rather a rough 
voice. 

Miss Sinclair never could be civil or polite on the 
subject of High and Low Church. 

‘‘“What kind of table,” enquired the Squire, ‘‘a 
kitchen table, a billiard table, dining table, or what?” 
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‘Simply a table,” she repeated, a ‘‘ Church table if 
you like, but not an altar.” 

As Squire Garnett turned away he said, “I don’t 
know much about these things, but I have read some- 
where either in the Old or New Testament, or it may 
be in Shakespeare, ‘ We have an altar.’ What do you 
think of that text?” He did not wait for a reply, but 
again joined Miss Ethel, who seemed to be taking in all 
that was being said, and who appeared hurt at the very 
severe criticism to which the Rector was being subjected. 

‘* My private opinion is,” said Mrs. Sinclair in a low 
tone, ‘‘that he is a Jesuit in disguise. There’s been 
nothing but popery ever since he came to the parish. 
Look at his collars, he must have bought them from a 
Roman Catholic Church shop. Look at his surplice, it 
only comes half-way down his legs, and there are no 
gathers init. I saw a red cross on it.” 

At this there was a general exclamation of horror, 
and they all turned their faces to Mrs. Sinclair. 

‘‘Have you not mistaken the laundry mark for a 
cross?” enquired Miss Garnett, whose indignation only 
kept her from laughing at such talk. “It is a T,” she 
continued, ‘‘and looks a little like a cross, but it only 
means Trinity.” 

Mrs. Sinclair did not appreciate this explanation, and 
repeated with much emphasis, ‘‘ Mark my words, you’ll 
see it will all come true. We have fallen upon sad 
times.” 

‘*Yes, I have my misgivings,” answered Mrs. Frank, 
slightly scalding her tongue with a hot cup of tea. 
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“Did you notice what he discoursed about on last. 
Sunday.” | 

‘The Fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood of 
Man, just as if God was the Father of those little ragged 
muffins in Sodom, and that we are all brothers and 
sisters, making Jack to be as good as his master.” 

‘*Rather a low-bred fellow, I should think,” replied Mr. 
Gill. ‘I heard someone say his father was a cobbler; | 
and I should think so too, from the style of his 
sermons.” 

“Fudge!” said Miss Sinclair. ‘‘Call them ser- 
mons! I call them rambling twaddle. We have 
heard nothing about Hell and the Blood since the 
death of the late Rector.” 

‘*T like to see a little dignity in a parson,” continued 
Mr. Gill. ‘‘ We used to say the Wesleyans had all the 
fire, the Baptists all the water, and the Church all the 
starch; if she loses this she will have nothing left.” 

‘Oh dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Gill, ‘‘ what would the 
old Rector say if he could see the changes that have 
taken place since his death? I am sure he wouldn’t 
rest in his grave, dear old man. I don’t understand 
these new-fangled doctrines. He rarely comes to see 
me, and when he does I don’t like him; he talks about 
nothing but Church and Holy Communion, and makes 
me feel as if I were very bad, and if I begin to tell him 
what I’ve heard, he says he would rather not hear it. 
He’s always talking to me of the importance of the 
spiritual life; I don’t care for such subjects outside the 
Church.” 
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‘Mr. Jones told me,” said Miss Sinclair, ‘‘that he 
intends setting up the cross in the churchyard; the 
one that has been lying on the heap of rubbish ever 
since the Reformation.” 

There was a general exclamation of horror at this 
remark, but both Miss Garnett and Miss Wood felt 
annoyed at the conversation, and determined to 
leave. 

‘‘Didn’t I say he was a Jesuit in disguise ?”’ added 
Miss Sinclair. ‘‘ If he does, I’ll see the churchwardens 
about it, and there will be a tremendous row in the 
parish.” 

Mr. Sinclair felt it to be his duty to stir up an agita- 
tion about this, and busied himself in getting other 
people interested in his scheme. He visited the 
wardens, and it was decided to see the Rector in 
order to check what in their opinion were his popish 
habits. 

Accordingly, at seven o’clock on Saturday night, 
when the Rector had retired to his study to finish his 
preparation for Sunday, three men called to see him. 
They were Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Purseguard, and Mr. 
Sinclair. The Rector had not heard the bell, and just 
as the maid was about to knock at the study door, the 
voice of her beloved master reached her, and she drew. 
back, and said in a whisper, ‘‘ He is praying; you 
must wait.” 

They accordingly stood outside, and as they heard 
him praying earnestly to God to give him the Christ- 
like spirit and to fit him for his solemn duties on the 
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morrow, their better feelings were touched, and they © 
felt somewhat ashamed of their mission. The three 
men were deeply moved, especially Churchwarden 
Donaldson, who felt that a man who could pray so 
earnestly and sincerely for the welfare of the souls of 
his people would not lead them far astray. He turned 
and said to his colleagues, ‘‘I shall leave the talking 
to you.” | 

‘‘T have nothing to say,” replied Mr. Purseguard. 
‘‘ The collections have been very good of late, so I 
cannot complain.” 

They listened, and heard him pouring out his soul 
before God, for the spirit of gentleness, kindness, and 
grace to lead and guide the flock that had been 
entrusted to his charge. ‘‘ Use me,” he said, “that I 
may teach these people to know Thee better and love 
Thee more. Help me to think little of myself and 
more of them. Give me the wisdom of a serpent and 
the gentleness of a dove, that I may be wise to win 
souls. Give me grace that I may do my duty without 
fear of man; and grant when I am called to resign my 
office I may hear Thee saying, ‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord. 

He rose from his knees, and the maid knocked at the 
study door and announced the visitors. 

‘We desire to see you a few moments, if you can 
spare the time,” said Mr. Donaldson, at the same 
time wishing they had chosen some other occasion for 
their visit. 
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“Certainly ; pray take a seat,” said the Rector, 
heartily. 

“We have come to see you about your strange 
practices in Church,” said Mr. Donaldson. 

“Indeed! To what practices do you refer?” en- 
quired the Rector. “I do not know of anything 
strange in our use.” 

Well, my friend Mr. Sinclair will explain,” answered 
the churchwarden. 

Mr. Sinclair’s ardour had somewhat abated, and, 
when he came to think about it, he scarcely knew what 
to object to; but as Mr. Donaldson and the Rector 
looked to him to speak, he felt obliged to say some- 
thing. 

** It is not so much what I have noticed myself,” he 
said, speaking in a confused and indistinct manner, 
‘but it is what I hear people say. They speak very 
strongly against certain practices which you have intro- 
duced—but our worthy friend Mr. Donaldson could 
explain more fully if he would.” 

Then the Rector looked at Mr. Donaldson with his 
large and expressive eyes, and asked him to what part 
of the service he objected. 

‘‘ For my own part,” he replied, ‘‘I do not see much 
to find fault with, but a few of our people do not like 
some of the new customs; but I don’t wish to com- 
plain, as I only came because Mr. Sinclair invited me, 
and if he has nothing more to say we will retire.” 

The Rector saw that they had decided to interview 
him on the impulse of the moment, and relieved them 
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from their embarrassing position by talking of things in 
general. The two wardens were surprised at the 
Rector’s thoughtful and hearty manner. Hitherto 
they imagined that he was cold, indifferent, and un- 
approachable, so they were all the more astonished to 
find him so homely and thoughtful. 

As the churchwardens returned home that night they 
determined that they would not again join any deputa- 
tion to the Rector unless they had more serious reasons 
for complaint and were surer of their ground. © 


Chapter IX. 


THE RECTOR VISITS MR. SINCLAIR; 
A QUARREL. 


‘For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.''—Pope. 


to visit Mr. Sinclair, who lived in one of the 
old-fashioned houses of the parish, which 
stood in its own grounds, although somewhat hemmed 
in by other houses being built close to the boundary. 
The house was a quaint grey building, of the time of 
George II. There was a large hall, with an ample 
ivy-covered porch jutting from the building. 

When the Rector called, Mr. Sinclair was not in the 
best of health, and felt inclined to grumble at every- 
thing—trifles seemed to annoy and worry him—nothing 
seemed to go smoothly and as he wished. As soon as 
the Rector had delivered his message he rose to leave, 
but he noticed that Mr. Sinclair was a little agitated, 
and looked as if he desired to speak. 

The fact was, he had in his mind the utter failure 
of his last interview with the Rector, and he was 
anxious to recover the ground he then lost, and to 
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make this interview as disconcerting to the Rector as ~ 
the last had been to him. 

‘You look somewhat agitated,’ said the Rector; 
‘‘T hope nothing is troubling you.” | 

‘‘ No, not much, but your sermons annoy me. I fear 
what you said on Sunday has given great offence; and 
Church matters generally worry me very much.” 

“Do you mean what I said in my sermon?” enquired 
the Rector. 

Yes; you do not call it a sermon, do you?” replied 
Mr. Sinclair, with a sneer. 

‘‘Well, not exactly,” answered the Rector, ‘‘ it was 
neither a lecture nor a sermon, but more after the form 
of an instruction.” | 

“ Such instructions, to my mind,” said Mr. Sinclair, 
“do not give much food to poor starving souls.” 

‘But surely you believe that people require instruc- 
tion?” said the Rector with a slight look of surprise. 

“Yes, of course they do, but not instruction of so 
dangerous and fatal a kind.” 

“I do not understand you, Mr. Sinclair.” 

“Exactly so,” replied Mr. Sinclair, ‘none so blind 
as those who will not see.” 

The Rector was confused and could not make out 
what Mr. Sinclair was alluding to. 

“ Why, what was wrong?”’ he asked. 

“Everything; nothing was right; you were not 
preaching from the Bible,” said Mr. Sinclair, surprised 
at himself. He had not intended to speak in this way, 
but he felt he could not keep it. 
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_ “Tell me what I said to give offence,” said the 
Rector. ‘‘So far as I remember, I merely pointed out 
that the Prayer Book explained the Bible.” 

“T cannot put my finger,” said Mr. Sinclair, ‘‘ on 
any particular statement, but it seemed to me and to 
my wife that your whole instruction, as you call it, was 
wrong ; in fact, to be plain, you are always preaching 
about the joys of Heaven, and never about the miseries 
of Hell. I can tell you, nobody likes it, Mr. Dale; we 
do not like peace preached, where there is no peace.” 

‘‘ Pardon me, Mr. Sinclair, but I must preach what 
I believe to be true. I am not here to preach anyone 
else’s notions or opinions, but to state clearly what I 
myself consider to be the truth.” 

‘‘ We want you to preach the Bible,” exclaimed Mr. 
Sinclair, somewhat warmly. 

“So I do,” said the Rector. ‘‘Church doctrine is 
Bible truth. If you can show me where I am wrong I 
shall be glad to be put right, but I do not wish to be 
dictated to.” 

“No,” said Mr. Sinclair, “‘ perhaps not, but you wish 
to dictate to us, and we won’t have it.” 

For once the Rector lost his temper, although he 
tried to restrain it; but Mr. Sinclair was so presump- 
tuous, and his manner was so offensive, that he was 
unable to control himself. He did not see why a lay- 
man, who had read nothing of theology, except what 
appeared in hostile newspapers, should be the sole 
arbiter of what he should preach and teach. 

‘‘ When I want your advice I will ask for it,” said 
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Mr. Dale, and he rose, took his hat and umbrella, and 
left. 

They parted without shaking hands or wishing good- 
night to each other; but the Rector’s manner was so 
high and lofty, the sternness of the rebuke so majestic, 
that Mr. Sinclair lost his self-possession and stood fixed 
to the spot, wondering what he had done. He only 
wished to be the friend of the Rector, and this is what 
he got for his trouble. He murmured, “I only said 
what was true, and this is how I am repaid for it.” 

He sat down, absorbed in his own thoughts, and 
nursed his own misery. 

If the Rector could have seen the misery caused by 
his angry words he would have suffered more than he 
did, but as it was that was a sad night for the Rev. 
Knight Dale. He realized his fault as soon as he had 
left the sidesman. No sleep refreshed him. He won- 
dered what he had been doing to lose control of himself 
so easily. He deeply regretted it. What could he do 
to wipe it out. “‘I am not yet master of myself,” he 
mused. ‘‘I must preach self-control. A priest should 
be an example to others. If he were rude, it is no 
reason why I should be.” 

Then again, if the sidesman had seen half the suffer- 
ings through which the Rector went, he would have 
regretted his own interference, and have forgiven the 
Rector for his hasty words; but he did not, and in 
consequence a barrier was raised up between them. 
These two men, excellent in their own ways, misunder- 
stood each other, and obstacles were raised to their 
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mutual help and comfort by the weakness of the flesh. 
They argued and quarrelled together, but prayed apart. 

Knight’s sister approached him, and said, ‘‘ What 
have you and Mr. Sinclair been talking about to-night ?”’ 

The more the Rector realized what had taken place, 
the more annoyed he felt. 

He told his sister all that Mr. Sinclair had said, but 
repeated nothing about himself. 

‘‘ What did you say to make him so angry? ”’ 

**T lost my temper, and he lost his, and reason left us 
both.” : 

‘** Did you ask him to pray that God would lead you 
both into the truth ?” 

** No, I regret to say I did not.” 

There was no need for Miss Dale to preach to the 

Rector to make him more penitent; he felt he had done 
wrong, and bitterly repented it. 
_ That night he sat in the library, and gazed into the 
fire in an abstracted manner. Although his chair was 
as comfortable as any that could be found in the richest 
house in Bradford, he did not seem at ease in it. The 
evening paper lay open on the desk, but it was 
unnoticed. In fact, the Rev. Knight Dale was 
seriously disturbed. He was full of trouble. 

‘‘ Well, well,’ he muttered to himself, ‘‘ human 
nature is a poor thing, after all. It is extraordinary 
how little control we have over ourselves.” He sat 
and thought for some time, and formed self-denying 
plans for gaining a greater power over himself. 


CBapter X. 


ESD 


JONAS, THE PARISH CLERK, AS THE 
ARCHDEACON’S GUIDE. 


“T am nothing if not critical.’"—Shakespeave. 


mY HE Archdeacon intended to call upon the 
kfm Rector, and as he was walking through the 
es, §=parish he met the Curate. 

3 “ Good morning, Mr. Jones, is your Rector at 
home ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know. I have not seen him for some 
time.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear that,” he replied, ‘‘the more 
you see of such a man the better. I hope the work of 
the parish is progressing favourably.” 

‘‘ Well, yes, fairly well, although there is a dreadful 
row brewing. There is tremendous excitement over 
the old stone cross, the methods in Church, and the 
sheep in the churchyard. Not that I can see anything 
very wrong.” 

‘‘A little too much Zeal,” repeated the Archdeacon. 

‘‘Indiscretion, I call it; it seems very foolish to vex 
everybody.” 
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** Everybody is a very wide term,” answered the Arch- 
deacon, ‘‘the use of which in this connection I very 
much doubt; true, a man cannot work for struggling 
humanity without crossing someone; but I presume 
he works hard for the poor? ” 

**T don’t know,” said the Curate, ‘‘ he pretends to do 
something in Sodom, but, in my opinion, it is a waste 
of time. The only way to reform such districts is the 
old one, by fire and brimstone from Heaven.” 

With which he burst out into a laugh, believing he 
had said something clever, at the same time forgetting 
that while the Rector was trying to help the poor people 
in Sodom, he was smoking a pipe at somebody else’s 
fire, or reading a light novel in his own room. Such 
different ideas men have of work. 

“Perhaps it is as well we are not all constituted 
alike,’ observed the Archdeacon, as he passed on. 

He had not gone very far before he met Mr. 
Donaldson. 

‘‘T am just going to see your Rector, Mr. Donaldson. 
I hope Church matters are going ahead ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “they are going fast enough to 
Rome, if that’s what you mean?” 

““T fear you misunderstand your Rector, he is as 
much repugnant to Roman tendencies as you are.” 

“* Why then does he preach in the surplice, and turn 
his back on the people, and talk of erecting a cross in 
the churchyard ?” 

* Surely those are trifling matters, Mr. Donaldson ?” 
and he shook his head sadly. 
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‘What does he want with the Church open every 
day? Mr. Purseguard says Jonas will want more 
salary, and we shall not be able to meet such expenses. 
It’s nonsense, I call it.”’ 

‘After all, Mr. Donaldson, although I do not do it 
myself, the Church’s intention is that the prayers 
should be said daily.” 

**T don’t know what the Church intended, but it is a 
waste of money and time, as nobody goes.” 

‘* Don’t you believe in intercessory prayer? You 
know Samuel prayed, ‘God forbid that I should cease 
to pray for you. There can be no doubt that this is 
one benefit of daily prayer, and I believe it is a priest’s 
duty to intercede for his people. I always do this 
myself in private—but I must be going. I only hope 
you will grow to respect each other.” 

On reaching the Rectory the Archdeacon and this 
Rector talked together for a long time. The former, 
although himself unable to work in real earnest for 
degraded humanity, yet had the greatest interest in 
and desire to help those who were. Before he left he 
promised to take the service and preach on the follow- 
ing Sunday morning, so as to allow the Rector to help 
a neighbour. 

The Archdeacon was glad of this opportunity of 
seeing for himself the kind of Service the Rector had 
introduced, as several strange rumours were afloat 
with respect to his ritualism. 

When Jonas heard that the Archdeacon was coming, 
he was ina great state of excitement, as he felt when 
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the Rector was away that the whole responsibility of 
properly conducting the service rested with him. 

As the hour of the service arrived Jonas was con- 
stantly on the look out for the Archdeacon; by-and- 
bye he saw him hurrying down the street, so he went 
forward to meet him at the Church gate. 

‘“‘T fear Iam a little late, Jonas,” uttered the Arch- 
deacon, rather hurriedly. 

‘*Not much, sir,” answered Jonas, ‘‘ t’ congregation’s 
not particler about t’ start, so long as you finish at 
t’ right time.” 

Jonas was thinking of the very long sermons which 
the Archdeacon was accustomed to preach, and con- 
trasted them with the short ones of the Rector. He 
felt he ought to give him a hint on this point. 

‘‘T suppose you always start at the right time ?” 
enquired the Archdeacon. 

**Oh, yes! we’s very particular, but t’ congregation 
isn’t.” Jonas always coupled himself with the Rector 
when he was speaking about the things connected with 
the Church. 

‘It’s like this,’ he continued, “ folk in these parts 
get dinner at twelve, and they are only particler aboot 
getting oot in time for t’ dinner. They'll not listen 
to t’ sermon if they’re thinking aboot t’ Yorkshire 
pudding.” 

‘* How long does your Rector preach?” enquired 
the dignitary, feeling amused at Jonas’s anxiety 
about the people’s dinners. 

‘‘ Aboot twenty minutes, and he says a muckle lot 
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in t’ time, as much as t’ folk can carry away with 
them.” 

‘Let me see, Jonas, have you the Litany and the 
Communion Service this morning ?”’ 

“No Litany, just t’ Communion Service; we thought 
it too long with all three, so we hev t’ Litany in t’ 
efternoon.” 

‘‘T fear I may make some mistake among all your 
new ways, Jonas.” 

‘Oh, sir, never mind,” replied Jonas, “all you hev 
to do is to follow me, exact mind.”’ : 

The Archdeacon could scarcely restrain his laughter, 
yet on the whole he was pleased to find the old clerk 
thinking so highly of his office. 

Jonas was leaving the vestry, when he suddenly 
stopped, turned round, and said to the Venerable Arch- 
deacon, ‘‘I ought to -tell yer, we’ve no hymn before t’ 
sermon noo, only a sympathy.” 

‘All right, Jonas,” replied the preacher, ‘‘ but I 
should prefer the sympathy after the sermon.” 

‘‘T dare say, but it ain’t legal,’ answered the clerk. 

The service was finished without anything unusual 
happening. 

The Archdeacon was greatly impressed by the altered 
tone of the service, and the hearty feeling which seemed 
to possess the whole congregation of worshippers. 
Everything was done so quietly and reverently, and 
with such a true sense of the duties being performed, 
that it was evident each person, as he entered, was 
influenced by his environment. 


CBapter XI. 


A TRAMP FOUND. 


“It is not possible to love and hope for that which one does not 
believe.”’—F, D. Maurice. 


‘At all times a man who would do faithfully must believe firmly.’’ 
Carlyle. 


rr 1 HEL was busy watering the plants in the 

4 greenhouse when she heard footsteps on the 
mami} gravel. She looked up the walk and saw Mr. 
Isaac Sinclair approaching. He looked depressed and 
excited. 

As soon as he saw her he said, ‘‘I have quarrelled 
with my father. He wants me to take Holy Orders, 
but I cannot with my present opinions.” 

She blushed and said, ‘“‘I am sorry; the clerical 
profession is a noble one.” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘but it seems to me to be so 
corrupt, a kind of select autocracy, in which family 
considerations are of more value than talent or goodness, 
altogether contrary to the life and teaching of Christ 
and His Apostles.” 

Isaac had always shown signs of possessing many 
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sterling qualities. At the age of fifteen, when at a 
public school, he had drawn special attention to himself 
by remaining seated whilst all the other boys stood and 
drank a coarse toast. Later on he showed remarkable — 
religious zeal, which made his father become anxious to 
see him excel, and if possible become a Bishop. But 
he entered the University when it appeared to be 
fashionable to disbelieve the Christian truth. At that 
time unbelief was most aggressive, it was ubiquitous. 
It was in the reading and recreation rooms; it was in 
the drawing rooms of the rich; it was chatted by the 
young gentleman with a cigarette and kid gloves, who 
could be met every day in the street ; it was uttered by 
others who persisted in airing their free thought almost 
before they had learned to think; and it was lisped 
sometimes by charming and delicate lips at the dinner 
table. This state of things prevailed when Isaac first 
began to keep terms. We cannot say that he was 
altogether led away by them, but they had the effect of 
opening his eyes and making him think of what he had 
been taught at home. He saw at once the vast 
difference between the fashionable religion and that 
founded by Christ. 

His father soon realized that his son was not so 
patient a recipient of his opinions as his wife and 
daughter had been, and he felt it difficult to combat the 
false notions which were growing in his mind. 

At length he told his father that he must relinquish 
the idea of taking Orders. 

‘*What!” said the father, ‘“‘give up the idea of being 
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a clergyman, and of entering the noblest of professions?” 
pexes, he'replied. 

What for?” 

*‘ Because I have such high notions of the profession 
that I cannot think of entering it,” he said. 

His father was the last man to understand or sym- 
pathize with any phase of life through which he himself 
had not passed. He had never been troubled with 
doubts, either as to eternal punishment or any other 
doctrine, and he could not see why his son should. 

“Monstrous!” he said, “‘ you are as good as any 
other man. You are not an atheist, are you?” 

**No, Iam not; but I cannot believe the doctrines 
which you believe, and therefore I cannot teach them.” 

On hearing this his father flew into a great rage. He 
realized that twenty years of his son’s life had been 
wasted, and all his own hopes banished. He tried, 
however, to control himself, and said calmly, 

*‘ With your talent you ought to distinguish yourself. 
Why not try?” 

“I have no desire for fame. All I want is to live 
quietly.” 

*‘ But think of your position in society.” 

“I hate society, and society will hate me when it 
knows me.” 

The father kept calm, and as he turned to leave he 
said, ‘‘I hope, my son, you will in time change your 
mind.” 

‘‘T cannot, father, I cannot.” 

Isaac thereupon left the house and went to the 
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Holme to look for Ethel, and, as we have described 
above, found her in the greenhouse. Returning to 
their conversation, she continued— 

‘Tf others act wrongly, and take Orders simply as a 
career or a profession, it is no reason why you should. 
You might be a glorious exception to the rule, although I 
agree that unless you feel called to the work it is 
wrong to undertake it.” 

“‘T don’t feel either qualified or called to the work, 
and the more I see of the new Rector the more ~ 
unworthy I feel for such a position.” 

They walked about the garden and talked of these 
and other things, and Isaac felt that the only thing he 
wanted to make him happy was to win Ethel’s love. 

Sometimes he thought she loved him, at other times 
he was conscious that she only regarded him as an old 
friend, which was very far from what he wanted. 

On his return home he thought he would call and 
see the Rector, who had invited any who desired to see 
him to call at the Rectory. 

The Rev. Knight Dale was busy preparing a sermon 
for Sunday when Isaac was ushered into the room. 

‘*T presume you will not know me, Mr. Rector, but I 
am the son of one of your sidesmen, Mr. Sinclair.” 

“Oh,” said the Rector, ‘‘I am glad tosee you. I 
seem to know you ever so well. I have heard so much 
about you already.” 

Most of the people had heard a good deal about him, 
and looked upon him with very grave suspicion—his 
dislike of long moral sermons—his anxiety for a shorter 
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and brighter service—his strange opinions respecting 
some doctrines of the Church—his strong condemna- 
tion of some of the fashionable corruption in the 
Church—all these things made the people regard Isaac 
as an infidel, and as a strange contrast to his good 


— father. 


The Rector as yet had had no opportunity of judging 
for himself, and was glad now of the chance of forming 
his own opinion. 

Isaac explained to the Rector his father’s wish and 
his own objection to taking Orders. The more he 
talked, the more the Rector admired him, and saw his 
fitness for the work. However, the Rector made no 
remark, but thought he was not far from the Kingdom 
of God. 


* * * * * 


Wednesday of the following week was an extra busy 
day. In addition to the Scripture at nine o'clock in 
the morning, and the dinners for the poor children at 
twelve, the Rector had promised to preach for a neigh- 
bouring priest at a village not far out of the town. 
Most of the clergy were anxious to have his services 
whenever he could spare an evening, and Mr. Dale 
often felt refreshed by spending a few hours in the 
country, away from the worries and anxieties of his 
own large parish. He was conscious that he was unable 
to do half the necessary work amongst his special 
people, yet he tried to do what he could, and prayed 
that God would send forth more labourers to help him. 

At ten o’clock in the evening he was returning home, 
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when he heard someone approaching him. It wasa 
very dark night, and he could see nothing until a man 
stood close by him. The Rector saw at once he was 
a tramp, and in a moment many thoughts passed 
through his mind. ‘‘ What can he want? What is he 
doing here so late, and rain beginning to fall ?” 

“‘ Oh, sir,’ exclaimed the man, “ come and help me; 
he’s dying, Jack is dying!” | 

These words were uttered in such a way, and with 
so plaintive a voice, that the Rector felt at once there 
was no danger, and that the man was in real trouble. 
He therefore followed him to the hedge by the road- 
side, and then, striking a match, he saw by its fitful 
glare the pained features of an elderly man, seemingly 
at the point of death. 

The Rector had already stayed later than he in- 
tended, and was hurrying home as fast as he was able, 
feeling fatigued and exhausted with his heavy day’s 
work, but as soon as he saw the poor man and the sad 
state he was in, all his fatigue vanished, and he braced 
himself to help and, if possible, to save the poor man. 

‘‘Come,” he said, ‘‘ we must remove him from here, 
and find a shelter from the cold and rain, or he cannot 
live long.” The Rector and the tramp joined hands 
beneath the sick man, but they found his weight so 
great that they could not carry him very far. 

Close by there was a stone shed which had been built 
to shelter the cattle, and which was always open. They 
carried him into this, and laid him on some straw in the 
corner. Then the Rector took out his note-book and 
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wrote a line to the cab proprietor, telling him to bring 
Dr. Jacob to where the bearer would direct him. 

He handed the note to the young man, and told him 
which way to go. 

There was no need to urge him to hurry, as he was 
eager to get away, and soon he was running down the 
road. 

In the meantime the Rector tended his charge and 
thought only of the sadness of some lives. ‘‘ Certainly,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ most of these vagabonds bring it 
upon themselves, but there are rich men as unworthy of 
their riches as the very worst of tramps.” 

The sick man was unconscious, and therefore it was 
of no use talking to him. However he had not long to 
wait. Dr. Jacob soon arrived and found the Rector 
kneeling by his patient. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?” inquired the doctor. 

‘The poor man, I fear, is dying,” answered the 
Rector. 

Dr. Jacob was the recognized leading physician in 
the parish of Holy Trinity. He had been connected 
with it for many years, and was dearly loved by the 
poor people. The Rector found in him his best friend— 
one who could sympathize and enter into his feelings 
respecting suffering humanity. 

‘“‘ Will he be better soon?” asked the young tramp, 
who was now kneeling at the feet of his comrade, hold- 
ing one of the cab lamps whilst the doctor examined 
him. The speaker was a young man about thirty years 
of age, strong and well built, and whatever his char- 
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acter or condition might be, he had not lost all feeling 
and sympathy for others. 

‘‘ Will he be better soon?” he said again, speaking 
with a sad and troubled voice. 

‘‘No, I fear not.”” Then the doctor stopped. The 
light shone on the young man’s face, and Dr. Jacob 
saw a look of pity hanging over it which made it seem 
cruel not to offer him some comfort, so he added, ‘“‘ At 
least, I cannot be sure. At present I can only say the 
matter is most serious.” 

There was a brief silence, and the Rector yearned for 
an opportunity to speak to the sick man about his soul. 
‘¢ Will he gain consciousness ?”’ asked the Rector. 

‘‘Tt is hard to say,” replied the doctor. He there- 
upon took out of his bag a small quantity of some drug 
and forced it down the throat of the sick man. Then 
all three stood aside to watch the result, but time passed 
and there appeared to be no change. 

‘‘ Never,” said the doctor, ‘‘ have I seen disease so 
merciless and the strongest drug so impotent.” 

Rain was still pouring down. The darkness seemed 
oppressive, and the night was growing colder and 
colder. 

The young man looked into the doctor’s face and 
said, ‘‘ Do you think he’s dying ?”’ 

No answer was given to this question. ‘‘’Tis hard to 
lose him in this way,” he uttered, mournfully. ‘“‘ We’ve 
been together a long time. We were chums in 
India; he said he’d a daughter in England, and he gave 
me money to come over with him, but all was spent 
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before we landed here. I’m a wild chap, but he’s not. 
He’s lost the name of the place to which his daughter 
came, and we’ve been wandering about for a long time.” 

All this passed the ears of the Rector and doctor 
unheeded. They were each studying a deeper problem ; 
the doctor was thinking of the body, and the Rector 
of the soul. 

“Can we remove him yet ?” ventured the Rector. 

“Not just yet, but I think the drug is beginning 
to act.” 

Shortly after they lifted him into the cab and walked 
with it towards the town in the direction of the 
Rectory. 

“You are not going to take him to the Rectory?” 
exclaimed the doctor. 

** Yes, of course; where else could I take him? I 
cannot leave him to die in the road. It is very late, 
and the hospital is too far away. He must come to 
the Rectory, at any rate for a night or two.” 

Miss Dale was sitting in the study waiting for her 
brother’s return. He had never been so late as this, 
and she feared there was something wrong. 

‘* Something must be amiss,”’ she said, rising, “‘it is 
now twelve o’clock. Whatever can it be?” 

Then with a sigh she sat down again in her chair. 
She was dozing when she was startled by the noise of 
a cab approaching and by the sound of men’s voices. 

She jumped up in a state of excitement, ran hither 
and thither, and then pulled the study bell for the 
servant. 
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‘‘ What can it mean?” she exclaimed. 

She opened the door, and saw her brother standing 
in front of a cab and preparing to enter. She felt 
relieved when she knew he was all right, but puzzled 
when she saw a tramp lifted out of the cab. 

‘‘ Mary,” he said, ‘‘ please put a light in one of the 
spare bedrooms.”’ 

“What for?”’ she enquired. ‘‘ We can’t have any 
guests here at this time of the night.” A reason had 
always to be given to Miss Dale before she would 
move. 

In a firmer and more deliberate manner he said, 
‘Do look sharp, we have a man here dying.” 

So the poor miserable sufferer was carried by the 
Vicar and the doctor into the Rectory, and upstairs 
into one of Miss Dale’s rooms, and his few scanty wet 
clothes were taken off him and he was put to bed. 

Directly the younger man had seen his comrade 
within the Rectory he turned away, and the Rector 
was afterwards unable to trace his whereabouts. 

As soon as the doctor had left, Mr. Dale returned to 
his study, tired-and exhausted. Miss Dale joined him, 
pulling a long face, and asked, ‘‘ Is that tramp going to 
stay here all night ?” 

‘* Yes, of course; we have put him into bed. Where 
else could he go?” 

At this reply Miss Dale fell back into a chair as if 
she had fainted, and exclaimed— 

“What, put him into my sheets! He shan’t!” 

Then she arose as if she were about to run upstairs 
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and drag the poor man out of bed, but she stopped, and 
said, “‘ What a thing! The room will have to be 
fumigated, white-washed, painted, and all my good 
sheets burnt. Knight, I am surprised at you.” 

“Mary,” he said, in a kind but firm tone, which 
always awed Miss Dale, “‘it is my duty. If I had left 
this poor man to die in the street, should I be a worthy 
servant of the Good Samaritan ?”’ 

The idea of duty had always a great eitece upon Miss 
Dale. Notwithstanding her many peculiarities she had 
a high idea of duty as she understood it. Duty was 
her master, and she knewit. She had often tried to 
indulge in what she liked, rather than follow the 
dictates of duty, but she was unable. She also knew 
that her brother had the very highest sense of duty, but 
now tried to disparage it in his eyes. 

“‘ Duty,” she said, “I don’t see why you clergymen 
are always making yourselves such martyrs to duty. 
It’s fiddlesticks, and not duty; besides, what will your 
new parishioners think ? ”’ 

‘In this case I shall do what I think is right. It is 
no concern to me what people think. I fear God only, 
not the people.” 

“But why can he not go to the workhouse?” she 
enquired. 

** Because it is too far and too late. He might die 
on the road; he must remain here until he can be 
removed to a more suitable place.” 

Miss Dale left her brother, feeling that this was 
another of his weaknesses. 
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Old Jonas the clerk was appointed to attend to the 
man, and faithfully he did his duty. 

Three or four days passed away, but the stranger did 
not mend, in fact he grew rather worse. His senses 
had gone, and he was now delirious. He talked con- 
stantly, but lay tolerably quiet. 

The Rector and his sister visited him frequently each 
day, and did what they could to ease his pain. 

“He seems to talk a good deal, Jonas,” said the 
Rector. 

“Yes, sir, it’s all about a SoHE HEN: summat seems in 
"is mind, maybe he’s lost one.’ 

‘“‘ Very likely,” the Rector replied, “‘ and soe he 
feels it.” 

It was late that day before the doctor was able to 
visit the Rectory. He had been on a long round, and_ 
had had many trying cases to attend to, and as he came 
into Mr. Dale’s study, he threw himself into the easy 
chair by the side of the fire, and, with a sigh of relief, 
said, ‘‘ Dale, I don’t think I can see your sick guest to- 
day; how is he?”’ 

‘“‘ He has been talking a good deal, although he lies 
quiet and takes his medicine. I think he’s a little 
better, so, if you can trust my report, you need not 
trouble to go upstairs.” 

‘‘ Have you made anything out; where he comes 
from, and where he is going ?”’ 

** No, not for certain,” replied Mr. Dale, ‘‘ although 
Jonas thinks there is something strange and mysterious 
about him. He is constantly asking for his daughter, 
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and he drew my attention to some papers which he saw 
in his pocket, amongst others what appears to be his 
birth certificate, and also a certificate of the death of a 
child in India of the name of Ethel Wood.” 

“Strange,” said the doctor, looking at the papers. 
‘Why it’s the very district from which Miss Ethel 
Wood comes. Maybe the deceased child was called 
after the Ethel we know so well.” 

‘‘ How remarkable if it should happen to be so,” 
observed the Rector. 

“It would be a coincidence,” replied the doctor. 
‘* However I must be off, perhaps he will be able to 
tell you something in a few days.” 

The man slowly improved. In a week he was able 
to sit up and talk. The faithful sexton did his duty 
manfully, and he and the patient became very friendly, 
although Jonas was unable to understand him, and 
sometimes thought he was not responsible for what 
he said. | 

Miss Dale seemed to conquer her aversion, and, 
after she once became acquainted with him, took 
quite an interest in the man. 

A short time after, the sexton took his patient into 
the Rectory garden for a little exercise and fresh air. 
As they were standing looking at some flowers the 
front gate opened, and a young lady entered and went 
to the Rectory, making a bow to Jonas as she passed. 

** Who’s that ?” asked the patient. 

‘‘That’s Miss Wood, one of the church workers,” 
said Jonas. 
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‘“‘ Fine young woman.” 

** Yes, she’s terrible kind, especially to me. She was — 
born in India.” 

‘‘ Born in India,” exclaimed the man, his eyes open- 
ing wide, and straightening himself up, as an idea 
struck him. ‘‘ Born in India. How long since? ” 

‘I can’t say, but she came here as a bairn.” 

Jonas saw that his patient was excited, but attributed 
it to the air. | 

‘*T expect to get a good tip out of her soon. Folks 
say t’ young Squire wants to wed her, as well as young 
Sinclair, Whichever way it is I’ll get a good tip.” 

Just then the Rector approached, and the conversa- 
tion was stopped. 

‘Glad to see you both,” said the Rector, cheerfully ; 
You look a lot better, Tom.” 


Chapter XII. 


AN ACCIDENT. 


‘‘Fearest sometimes that thy Father hath forgot ? 
When the clouds around thee gather doubt Him not, 
Always hath the daylight broken— 

Always hath He comfort spoken ; 
Better hath He been for years 
Than thy fears.”’ 


Hogenbach. 

yT ten minutes to nine in the morning the 
Rector was on his way to the Church to give 
a Scripture Lesson to the children, when he 
heard a very loud crash, not unlike a peal of thunder. 

He stood wondering what it could be. Soon he saw 
crowds of people running towards the place from which 
the noise appeared to come. 

He stood still and gazed in astonishment, and then 
saw a man hastening towards him. 

‘“‘ Be you the Rector ?”’ he shouted, in a great state 
of excitement. : 

“Yes,” he replied, still wondering what was the 
matter. ‘‘ Do you want me?” 

‘Yes, of course, or I should not have asked for you.” 
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“Well, come into the Rectory and tell me what you — 
want.” 

‘“No,” said the man, ‘“‘there is no time—been an 
accident at the mill—the chimney has fallen and killed 
them—they want yer.” 

Without another word the Rector hurried to the 
scene of the disaster. 

There were crowds of people standing round, kept at | 
a distance by the police, who had hastened to the 
scene. Many were screaming, others were crying, and 
all were in suspense, not knowing whether any of their 
friends were among the ruins or not.. They gazed 
anxiously, but were helpless. 

He saw at once the dreadfulness of the disaster, and | 
judged that the number of dying must be great. 

One end of the mill was entirely cut away, and the 
wreckage, about two feet deep, covered a large area. 
Broken pieces of machinery were lying about, and 
strong iron girders were bent and torn as if they had 
been made of paper. The calamity was awful enough 
to unnerve any man. The Rector first began to rescue 
those among the debris, and the crowd applauded when 
they saw him working with might and main to rescue 
his fellow-men. 

A brave young man who had fallen from the second 
storey was first rescued. Although almost covered 
with rubbish, he was so well protected by a large beam 
that his injuries were not very serious. Whilst the 
Rector was rescuing him he heard cries from a young 
woman Close by him. Desperate efforts were made to 
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reach her, but a heavy beam was crushing out her life. 
When she was released, the Rector saw she was dying; 
he took her head in his hands and knelt by her side, 
and prayed earnestly that God would receive her spirit. 
As the rescuers saw the Rector praying and working, it 
put new heart and life into them, and time after time 
cheers went up from the crowd. 

So many men were now engaged in the work of 
rescue that the Rector thought his duty was with the 
dying, who had been carried into the office. Here he 
devoted himself to the suffering, altering a bandage and 
laying it more smoothly for one, re-adjusting a little 
cotton wool for another, and repeating a few words of 
Scripture to another, while a prayer was said for some 
others. 

For many hours the Rector was thus engaged. More 
helpers arrived, and then preparations were made for 
conveying most of the injured to the Infirmary. 

The last one brought in was a boy of thirteen years 
of age. He had only be working two weeks. He had 
been covered in the debris for hours, and was wedged 
in so tightly that he was unable to move. He never 
expected to be rescued, but had said a prayer and was 
awaiting death. 

No one who saw the large number of dead bodies 
could forget the impression which the sight made 
upon them. For days the Rector felt nervous and 
timid. 

As he was leaving the works with his heart full of 
sorrow, his mind distracted, and his strength almost 
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gone, the manager came up to him and said, “‘ Thank 
you for what you have done.”’ 

‘Tt was not much that I could do.” 

‘‘That is a matter of opinion,” said the manager. “I 
have mine, and the workpeople have theirs. You have 
done more than you can ever imagine.” 

The Rector now felt the re-action; for twelve hours 
he had been engaged in the work, and had only taken 
light refreshments, so he was exhausted. 

The disaster was keenly felt in the parish, and there 
was a good deal of distress. There was not only the 
extra expense in connection with the sickness and the 
funerals, but there was also no work for the hands, as it 
was several months before the mill could be put into 
working order again. 

The Rector opened a subscription list for the relief of 
the stricken and bereaved families. He first called 
upon the Squire, who was the owner of the mill. It 
was just a week after the disaster, and the Rector found 
a large party assembled at his residence. It was a gay 
assembly, consisting of a wild and fast set. 

The Rector was told that the Squire was out some- 
where in the grounds, but they expected him to return 
in a short time. 

“JT will take a walk round and call again.” 

He strolled across the grass, at some distance from 
the majority of the guests, towards the little stream 
that ran at the bottom of the plantation, and which 
could easily be discerned through the bushes and trees. 

He had almost reached the banks when he suddenly 
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heard voices, the one a man’s, the other a woman’s. 
He recognized the voices as those of the Squire and 
Miss Ethel Wood. 

Surprised and suspicious, he paused. 

‘What does he mean walking here, and alone, and 
talking so earnestly ? Is he trying to ensnare and 
ruin her? ” 

The spirit of resentment was roused in the Rector, 
and he felt inclined to make his presence known. 

** No, I must not do that.”’ 

He moved to leave, but something seemed to urge 
him to remain. He walked in the opposite direction, 
and soon found himself at the Lodge Gate. He felt it 
was of no use trying to see the Squire then, as he was 
sure there was no chance of seeing him so long as Ethel 
was present. 


Chapter XIII, 


——e 


THE: EASTER: VESTRY, 


et 


“It takes a soul 
To move a body; it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner stye.” 
Mrs. Browning. 


™ HE Easter vestry meeting was held about six 
months after the Rev. Knight Dale had taken 
| 3) charge of the parish, and there was a good 
deal of talk and excitement over it. 

A deeper interest was now being taken in religion and 
in the Church than had ever been the case before, and 
men and women were every week offering their services 
to the Rector. Some were anxious to become Sunday 
School teachers, others to join the choir, whilst several 
were willing to take districts and visit the poor. The 
parishioners saw that the Rector was in earnest and 
they were anxious to help him. 

But there were certain members of the congregation 
who strongly objected to the methods which he adopted 
in the parish, and to the changes which he had 
introduced in the Church. 
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This party was greatly increased by the rumour 
which was current regarding the alteration which he 
contemplated making in the churchyard. 

But that which was causing the most excitement at 
this time was the report, which had become widely 
circulated, that Mr. Dale did not intend to re-appoint 
Mr. Donaldson as his warden, and had expressed a wish 
that the parishioners would elect another in the place 
of Mr. Purseguard. 

The loyal supporters and many friends of these two 
Church officers were very much disturbed at this report, 
and did all they could to raise up some unpleasant 
feeling against the Rector, and were planning to have 
it verified at the Easter vestry meeting. 

As the hour of the meeting approached, groups of 
talkative men gathered near the door, till they assumed 
the proportion of a small crowd, much too large for the 
vestry to hold. 

The faithful old clerk was in a great state of excite- 
ment over this unprecedented exhibition of interest, and 
hastened to the Rectory and reported that there was a 
large crowd pressing for admission, and that they were 
using all kinds of threats, and he was certain they 
would have a noisy and disastrous meeting. 

The Rector, who was in the midst of his dinner, at 
once left the table, and after a moment’s consideration, 
gave the clerk instructions to have the schoolroom at 
once lighted and opened, that being the largest room at 
his disposal. 

Jonas left the Rectory with the walk and counte- 
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nance of a criminal going to his execution. His private 
opinion was that the police or military ought to be on 
the spot, and that the Rector was drifting to certain 
destruction. ‘‘I know these peers he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘ and t’ Rector doesn’t.’ 

He, nevertheless, with convenient speed, one me- 
chanical exactness, carried out the Rector’s instructions, 
and even went so far as to intimate with a sickly smile 
to a few of the bystanders that the meeting was to be 
held in the schoolroom, and that it would soon be 
ready for them. 

The Rector, on being left alone by his taciturn clerk, 
felt agitated and nervous. He had never been so 
situated before, and what harassed him most was the 
very indefinite character of the trouble he had to face. 
He paced the dining-room for a time and thought of 
what could be wrong. At length he uttered to himself, 
but half audibly, ‘‘ My motives are honourable, my 
conscience is clear, why fear them? If I can conquer 
myself I can conquer them.” Then assuming an atti- 
tude of devotion, he asked, in a few simple words, 
guidance and strength from God. He did not concern 
himself whether his face was east, west, or in any other 
direction—his one thought was that he was striving to 
do God’s service, and he appealed to God for guidance 
to do right. 

He then made all haste for the schoolroom, and was 
just in time to follow the thickest part of the crowd in, 
well before the appointed time of meeting. He felt 
that his arrival was opportune, and that his presence 
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did something to subdue the simmering spirit of 
rebellion. 

He had scarcely had time to look around and speak 
a word of greeting to one or two of the men, when Miss 
Dale jerked herself through the doorway, and stood 
staring round. She was quite taken aback at the crowd 
of men, and if the dignity of her social position in the 
parish had allowed her to beat a retreat, she would 
have done so, but that was not to be thought of. She 
went up on tip-toe to Mr. Dale, and in a sharp whisper 
that could be heard over half the room, she asked, 
*‘ Have you finished your dinner? Why did you not 
ring? How can you expect to have health and 
strength leaving your dinner like that ? Have I to have 
the things cleared away, or what?” 

The Rector’s mind was too much occupied to take 
much notice of what she said. He dismissed her 
with a nod, and with a gentle, but firm, wave of the 
hand. 

By the time the fleeting embodiment of domestic 
management and of all the virtues had taken her elastic 
way out at the door, the hour of commencing business 
had arrived. 

‘It is time now,” said the Rector, ‘‘ that we com- 
mence the meeting, and I have much pleasure in asking 
Mr. Purseguard to present the accounts of the Church.” 

The warden rose, feeling as proud as any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ever did, to present the accounts for 
the year, which were taken by the meeting as very 
satisfactory. There had been a large increase in the 
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number attending the Church, and a corresponding 
increase in the collections. 

The Rector rose and said, “ Gentlemen, I think we 
ought to thank our highly respected wardens for the 
time they have given and the care they have bestowed 
on the Church. The office of churchwarden is no 
easy post to fill, and when its duties are performed 
worthily the officers deserve our best thanks. I propose, 
therefore, that this vestry thanks the wardens most 
heartily for their services.” 

Before anyone had time to second this proposal, the 
Rector saw several men furtively poke their neighbours 
and nod to each other. He thought they were urging 
each other to second what he had said, and he was 
about to ask some one to do this, when a man in the 
corner of the room stood up and said, ‘ Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to—to ——” } 

When the company saw who was on his feet there 
was a great show of approbation, clapping of hands, 
and stamping of feet. 

The Rector could not understand why there was so 
much excitement—the man was unknown to him, 
although he learned afterwards that he was a local 
leader, who was always willing to help the Church to 
conduct her business but was never present at her 
services, and was always wanting ‘‘to know.” 

‘*T want to know,” he said, ‘‘I want to know, if you 
think so highly of the services of these two estimable 
wardens, why you wish to turn them out, after twenty 
years’ service ?”’ 
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A loud chorus of approval came from different parts 
of the room, followed by a clapping of hands and 
stamping of feet. 

After the noise had subsided, the speaker, seeming 
intoxicated with his success, cried out more loudly, 
“It’s a great shame, and demands an explanation. 
The duties of the churchwardens are heavy, and often 
painful, and they have been honourably discharged to 
the satisfaction of everybody, and such men should not 
be turned out.” 

This was another signal for a noisy demonstration, 
during which the speaker sat down. 

The churchwardens sat with their legs crossed, gazing 
first at the speaker, then at the chairman. The Curate 
sat behind the Rector, giggling to himself and enjoying 
Mr. Dale’s confusion. 

Poor Jonas, the clerk, was boiling with rage, and sat 
fretting to eject the disturbers. He regarded an affront 
to the Rector as one to himself. 

The Rector was somewhat confused, and did not 
understand what all the commotion was about, but he 
rose and said— | 

*‘T cannot quite understand the gentleman who has 
just spoken. He seems to think very highly of the 
churchwardens, and still he appears to object to their 
being thanked for what they have done. When we 
come to consider the officers for the ensuing year, the 
gentleman who has just spoken will be quite in order in 
proposing the re-election of the retiring people’s warden, 
but we have not got that length yet. I have proposed 
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that this meeting thank Messrs. Purseguard and 
Donaldson for their good work in the past. Will the 
gentleman give expression to his appreciation by second- 
ing my proposition ?” 

All eyes were now turned on the orator, who seemed 
somewhat crestfallen, and inclined to keep out of sight, 
but as the Rector waited some time for him to speak, 
and many in the room were shouting, ‘‘Get up, man,” 
and showing other symptoms of impatience, he stood 
up, and said hurriedly, ‘‘I second the vote of thanks, 
and I repeat, it will be a great shame if these men are 
turned out.” 

The chairman put the resolution to the meeting, and 
it was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Dale then nominated Mr. Donaldson as his 
warden, with a few complimentary remarks on his 
kindness and efficiency. | 

The large audience was thunderstruck, and the man 
in the corner was gradually decreasing in bulk. 

The Rector spoke with so much feeling and sincerity 
that he carried the audience with him, and most of the 
opposition was subdued. | 

The next business was to elect the people’s warden, 
and the Rector asked the meeting to choose someone 
eligible for the post. 

Mr. Sinclair arose and proposed Mr. Purseguard as 
the people’s warden. ‘‘ Mr. Purseguard,” he said, “is 
a man of the old school; he is not tainted with the 
new-fangled ideas of to-day, but is a true Protestant. I 
am sure our interests will be safe in his hands; he will 
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take care of the money we give, and he will be a con- 
stant check on the Rector’s Popish ways.” 

This motion was seconded by the leader already 
mentioned, and was carried by the meeting. 

Mr. Purseguard took the opportunity of thanking 
them for the honour—he used the word “ honour” 
advisedly—they had conferred upon him. 

‘‘ This is,” he said, ‘‘ the twenty-first time I have 
been elected to this office. Twelve months ago you 
appointed me to look after—I use the words ‘look 
after’ advisedly—our late dear Rector, and I have 
tried to do that duty faithfully. The late Rector was 
such a nice man, so gentle, so kind, and very easy to 
work with; he was always willing to do what I 
suggested ; he was such an earnest lover of evangelical 
truth, he would never wear the surplice in the pulpit— 
Popish rag, I call it—he would never turn his back on 
the people in the Creed, neither would he have all the 
services we now have. We burn more coals and gas now 
in a week than we did in a month before. No fault, 
Mr. Chairman, but, you know, I am an old-fashioned 
man, and I like the old style best—a plain service, and 
a Gospel sermon that tells the people they are going to 
Hell if they don’t come to Church. But we don’t hear 
these things so much now;; it is always love and peace, 
—love and peace,—preaching smooth things, I call it, 
when there is no peace. But there is one thing you 
can’t do, you can’t make the Rector mad. I guess I 
have said a good deal to him since he came which I 
ought not, for which I beg his pardon, and as there is 
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not going to be any bad feeling between us, I'll try to 
tolerate his ideas, and help him all I can. Take him 
all round, you’ll not find a better.”’ 

The Rector expected the meeting was over, and he 
was just about to close, when the previous voice called 
out-— 

‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I want ‘to know’ what you mean 
by proposing to erect that cross in the churchyard? It 
is Popish; it is leading us all to Rome. I say it’s a 
shame that there should be such a thing possible in the 
Church of England. Then about the sheep, why are 
these to be turned out? They are doing no harm. I 
warn you, that when you turn them out there will be 
such a disturbance in the parish as you never saw 
before.” 

These words were greeted with great applause, and 
the feeling of the meeting once more seemed to have 
turned against the Rector; but he was so decided in 
his convictions, and so determined to win them, that 
he never for one moment lost control over his feelings. 

He stood up and said, ‘‘ A short time ago I found 
that cross lying amongst some other stones in the 
corner of the churchyard, and asa relic of antiquity I 
thought it ought to be preserved, and not allowed to be 
broken and destroyed by lying in a heap of rubbish. 
Immediately I instructed a man to make a pedestal for 
it, with the intention of placing it where all could see it 
as a reminder of what had been. It may be a Christian 
cross or it may be a pre-Christian cross, but whatever 
it is, I don’t see what it has to do with leading anyone 
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to Rome. Moreover, the cross is a sacred symbol, 
reminding us of the crucifixion of our Saviour. This 
of itself ought to be sufficient to make us reverence it. 
Then, with respect to the sheep in the churchyard, I do 
feel we ought to respect the sleeping place of our dead, 
and not allow sheep to graze on the graves, and profane 
God’s hallowed acre.” 

With that he held up his right hand and calmly 
pronounced the blessing. The men instinctively stood 
up, and at the close quietly left the room. 


CBapter XIV. 


SOME OF THE RECTOR’S DIFFICULTIES: 


' Sow the act and reap the habit, 
Sow the habit and reap the character, 
Sow the character and reap the eternity.”’ 


Tem MaW ILE Rector had seen very little of the Squire 
adm since he came to the parish, for the latter 


me) had seldom been present at the services of 
the Church since the first Sunday on which the Rector 
had officiated, and report said he was drifting away to 
agnosticism. 

For a long time this young gentleman had been living 
a wild, reckless, and extravagant life, and the habits of 
sin were steadily gaining a stronger hold upon him. 
Horse-racing was absorbing a good deal of his time, 
and he was gradually developing a passion for gambling. 
He felt the town to be somewhat dull compared with 
the gaiety of the great city, so he generally contrived to 
have a number of his boon companions about him, who 
kept up, week after week, a continual round of revelry. 

His sister did not care for this kind of life, and tried 
to check his wild and extravagant ways, but her efforts 
were fruitless. 
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She was regular at Church from a sense of duty, and 
took a lively interest in the work of the Rector, who 
felt her sympathy to be most refreshing. 

The Rector soon noticed that the Squire was showing 
a good deal of interest in Miss Ethel Wood, and she 
appeared to be coming more and more under his 
influence. During the short time he had known her, he 
had observed that she was falling into his habits and 
ways. This was a great source of trouble to him, 
because he had a profound respect for her, and indeed 
felt an interest in her that he had never felt before in 
any young woman; and he was grieved to see that the 
more intimate she became with the Squire the less 
inclined she was for religious and other good work. 

He longed to tell her what he thought and what he 
felt, yet he dreaded the interview, for he had noticed of 
late that the Squire’s visits to the Holme had become 
much more frequent, and he was not slow to observe 
that Ethel greatly appreciated those visits. Whenever 
she was in his presence she was brighter, and more 
radiant, and more anxious to please. 

The Rector was not surprised at this, because Mr. 
Garnett was a handsome and attractive man, and knew 
well how to adapt himself to his company and make 
himself agreeable to such as he wished to win for any 
particular purpose. 

It was with great anguish therefore that he ob- 
served the Squire’s movements and read his designs. 
Although it was impossible that he should ever think 
himself of asking Ethel to be his wife, yet he felt that 
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if she were united in marriage to the Squire she would © 
be ruined body and soul. She had no father nor mother 
to protect and guide her, so he was determined, if 
he could, to prevent her running into the jaws of 
destruction. 

Moreover, he had reasons to believe that Mr. Garnett 
was rapidly gambling away his money, and that at the 
present rate, before many years, he would be in a state 
of bankruptcy. Instinct seemed to tell him that the 
Squire loved gambling too well to have true affection 
for anyone. He was anxious to help to save Ethel, but 
he scarcely knew how. It would be useless for him to - 
put her orphaned and unprotected condition before the 
Squire, and appeal to his better nature not to drag her 
down with himself and ruin her. He could not speak 
to her, lest she should think he had other reasons. 

Her aunts had often remarked that of late she was 
very much changed; she was not now the bright and 
happy young woman she had been six months ago, and, 
unfortunately, the aunt added, ‘‘ She spends too much 
time in reading the horrid books which Mr. Garnett 
brings her.” 

These thoughts forced themselves upon the Rector’s 
mind as he was walking towards the Crofts, with the 
intention of talking about some alterations in the 
churchyard. 

No open quarrel had taken place between Mr. 
Garnett and the Rector, although the former was 
jealous of the latter, and hated him because he was 
conscious that he was strongly opposed to the intimacy ~ 
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between himself and Ethel. He was therefore ready 
to seize upon anything as a bone of contention between 
them. 

Such an opportunity occurred in connection with the 
improvements which the Rector was anxious to carry 
out in the churchyard. It had been widely rumoured 
that Mr. Dale intended to turn the Squire’s sheep out 
of the ground, and erect the fallen cross in a suitable 
place. 

Several deputations went to the Squire on the first 
point, consisting chiefly of Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Purse- 
guard and their supporters, who were anxious not to 
lose the rent of the ground; and Mrs. Sinclair and her 
party stirred up strife on the second point, leading 
people to believe that by the erection of the cross the 
fires of Smithfield would be rekindled. 

For his own part, the Squire did not care where the 
sheep were fed so long as they grew fat and sold well, 
neither did he concern himself much about the erection 
of the cross, but for some time he had heard that the 
Rector had expressed disapproval of his conduct, and 
he had been told that he intended to try to prevent 
his flirting with Miss Ethel Wood. 

When these things were mentioned to the Squire, he 
was annoyed and vowed what he would do, so he was 
ready at any time for a quarrel. 

Mr. Dale called at the Crofts with the intention of 
discussing these things with the Squire, but he found 
him in no mood which was likely to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the questions. 
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He was waiting in the drawing-room with Miss 
Garnett, and on the opening of a door he heard sounds 
of revelry, and the voices of men and women sounding 
through the Hall. 

Miss Garnett at once noticed a look of sadness pass 
over his face, and was about to speak when he remarked, 
“‘T think you have visitors to-day ?” 

“‘Yes,”’ she replied, ‘‘I regret to say these are my 
brother’s friends.” | 

Presently the laughter and singing were succeeded by 
loud voices, and then there was a crash as if something 
heavy had fallen. 

‘‘Excuse me a moment,” she said, rising and leaving 
the room. 

The voices grew louder and louder, and some of the 
women were screaming. 

It was with difficulty that Mr. Dale kept his seat, but 
he felt he had no right to interfere. 

Shortly after the noise ceased, and he looked out of 
the window and saw Miss Ethel Wood passing. 

Immediately his blood began to run fast through his 
veins; he bit his lips, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What! is she 
among this set; in the very jaws of Hell?” 

In his anger he rose to follow her; he would save 
her; but he saw Miss Garnett had returned, so he 
resumed his seat. 

‘‘My brother is coming,” she said. ‘‘It was only 
two of his guests who had a dispute over cards.” 

‘‘ How do you do?” said the Rector, as Mr. Garnett 
entered. 
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‘Be seated,”’ the latter answered, drily. 

After a few everyday remarks, as Mr. Dale saw the 
Squire was anxious to get away, he said, “I have called 
to see if we can come to some arrangement about the 
improvements in the churchyard. I think it looks very 
unseemly at present.” 

“Do you? Well, I don’t. It was good enough for 
the Rector before you, and it was good enough for my 
father, and it is good enough for me.”’ 

‘‘Tt may be good enough for you, but surely it is not | 
worthy of the God we serve, and of the dead that are 
buried there?” 

‘‘ What’s wrong with it ?”’ asked the Squire. 

‘‘ First of all, your sheep ought to be removed.” 

“Why? They do no harm.” 

‘“Yes, they do,” said the Rector, “they spoil the 
tombstones, and the footpath is always a shame to be 
seen. I shall be glad if you can arrange to have them 
removed.” 

“T can arrange nothing about them; they are as 
well there as anywhere else. I have paid the rent, and 
they must stop there.” 

“‘T will refund the rent, if that stands in the way. 
You must agree that they are unseemly in God’s 
hallowed acre.” 

‘I agree to nothing of the kind,” he answered. 

The Rector’s eyes fell, and he looked on the carpet 
in disgust and wonder. To him the churchyard was as 
sacred as the Church, and ought to be reverenced. 
The matter seemed so clear to him that he was at a 
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loss to understand how it was Mr. Garnett could not 
see it, and the reason why he felt so strongly against it 
was inexplicable to him. However, he felt he was 
right, and that it was his duty to persevere. 

‘“ Perhaps,” he continued, ‘‘ you will not mind if I 
arrange to have them removed.” 

‘In my opinion they are as well there as the Popish 
cross you intend to erect.” | 

‘‘T have no intention of erecting a Ponick cross; the 
one to which you refer is probably not even a Christian 
cross.” 

The Squire felt he knew nothing about crosses, and 
had better not talk about them, so he rose to leave, 
threatening that when the cross was substituted for the 
sheep he would stop all his subscriptions and support. 

Miss Garnett listened to the conversation with deep 
distress, but, knowing her brother’s temper, she said 
nothing whilst he was there. 

As Mr. Garnett joined his company the Rector dis- 
tinctly heard him curse the parsons and their new- 
fangled ideas. 

Miss Garnett pretended not to hear it, but with a 
faint blush on her pale cheek, and her sympathetic 
eyes turned to the Rector, said, ‘‘ If I were you I would 
do what you consider right, and never mind what my 
brother thinks. I regret he is as he is, and surrounded 
by such worthless companions.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” he said, ‘‘I am anxious not to offend 
your brother, if possible, but in this he is clearly 
wrong.” 


Chapter XV. 


A CONFIDENTIAL FRIEND RELATES 
WHAT HE HEARS. 


‘‘The worthiest people are most injured by slander, as we usually 
find that to be the best fruit which the birds have been pecking at.” 
Swift. 
‘We ain't got any daily paper in our town, but we've got a female 
sewing circle, which answers the same purpose.’’—Artemus Ward. 


Ev7W | I ten o’clock that night the Rev. Knight Dale 
sat before his study fire, lamenting over his 
inability to influence the Squire, and blaming 
himself for his failure, when he was startled by the 
ringing of the front door bell. 

“Who can it be at this time of the night ? ” he asked 
himself. ‘‘ Probably some poor soul sick or dying. 
Ah, well, tired as I am, I must go.” 

But, to his surprise, it was Mr. Sinclair, whom he 
had scarcely seen since they parted so abruptly on the 
occasion of their last interview. The sidesman did not 
intend to forfeit easily his position as a candid friend to 
the Rector, and was now fully convinced that he had 
been a little too hard on the last occasion on which 
they had met. 
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Mr. Sinclair had been present at the Squire’s party 
that had taken place that afternoon. He had not 
thought it polite or proper to contradict or explain 
anything to Mr. Garnett, which would have made the 
Rector’s case stronger, but had joined in the general 
laugh against the parsons and their new-fangled ideas. 

He had to pass the Rectory on his way home, and 
feeling that the Rector must be somewhat depressed 
after what had happened, he decided to call and cheer 
him up a little, and try to obliterate the impression 
left from their last interview. | 

Mr. Dale was surprised when he heard Mr. Sinclair’s 
voice in the hall; he had a vivid recollection of their 
last interview, yet he felt it to be his duty to give hima 
hearty welcome, and listen to what he had to say. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Sinclair,” he said, pushing 
forward an easy chair, in which his visitor sat down 
close to the fire. ‘‘I am glad to see you; I hope all is 
well.” : 7 

*“‘ All’s well, thank you,” replied Mr. Sinclair, with 
a smile all over his face; ‘‘ you must really excuse my 
calling so late, but, as I was passing, I thought I would 
call and tell you how sorry I was to hear that the 
Squire had been so rude to you. A little conversation, 
you know, Mr. Dale, helps us and cheers us up some- 
times.” 

“It certainly does,” answered Knight. ‘‘ When we 
feel depressed or disappointed, sympathy from a true 
friend is always a great help.” 

Mr. Sinclair took this as a compliment to himself, 
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imagining that he was the very man to give that 
sympathy, and to cheer his depressed friend. He con- 
sidered himself essentially a man of peace, and often 
thought that he merited the moral blessing promised by 
Christ to peacemakers. 

He never made any definite statements, but was 
content to detail what others had said, or hinted, or 
implied. One might talk to him for hours, yet it was 
not possible to fix upon any definite remark, although 
it was felt that he had said something to make one feel 
uncomfortable and unhappy. From what he said, or 
left unsaid, there might be inferred a hundred different 
things. He never intended to be the cause of mischief, 
but, somehow or other, he was frequently called upon 
to explain what he had said, and it was always found 
that he had repeated some expression apart from the 
context, or in a different sense from what was meant, or 
that he had added a particular emphasis on an un- 
pleasant word. 

The more the Rector saw of him, the more he 
realized the under-current of his character, especially 
after his call at the Rectory on this particular evening. 

“I am sorry,” said Mr. Sinclair, smiling, ‘‘ you’ve 
had that row with the Squire; but I don’t see why you 
should be controlled by him.” 

“What row?” enquired the Rector. ‘‘ Do you refer 
to what I said to Mr. Garnett this afternoon ?”’ 

** Yes, of course,’”’ replied Mr. Sinclair; ‘‘he told us 
all about it after you left. What if they all did laugh 
and make fun of the parsons?” 
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‘* Did they laugh and sneer ?” enquired the Rector. 

‘*Didn’t they just ; but if I were you I should take 
no notice, the people will soon see the Squire is wrong, 
and then they will regret saying cruel and bitter 
things.” 

‘‘Are they saying cruel things?” asked the Rector, 
feeling irritated and annoyed at the suggestion. 

‘©Oh, yes, have you not heard? It-is not for me to — 
communicate news; I never do. But so that-you may 
be forewarned, I may say that for a long time people 
have been discussing your relationship with the Squire, 
and they blame you for his not coming to Church, and 
when they hear of what took place this afternoon they 
will talk. Not that I shall tell them, Mr. Dale, I never 
repeat what I hear.” 

The Rector looked steadily into the fire, and, after a 
pause, he said, ‘‘ Well, there is one thing, Mr. Sinclair, 
which gives me comfort. What I said to Mr. Garnett 
I said from a strong sense of duty. Did he explain 
the circumstances, and tell exactly how I felt in the 
matter?” | 

‘* Oh, no, he simply railed against the parsons, and 
said he would show you a thing or two if you turned 
his sheep out of the churchyard. He swore that he 
would have the Popish cross removed which you intend 
to have erected there.” 

‘“ Well, whatever the consequence may be, I must 
persevere in what I consider right.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Sinclair ; ‘‘ but it would not 
matter so much about the sheep, it is the cross which 
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annoys. I don’t see why the churchwardens should 
grumble so much over the sheep, since you have 
_ promised to make the funds good; but the cross—ah! 
that’s the stumbling-block.”’ 

The Rector felt harassed and tired by these unreason- 
able complaints, and with some heat said, ‘‘I regret if 
the people are complaining because I am trying to 
show respect for the remains of their dead. The 
churchyard is the field and acre of our God. It is the 
place where human harvests grow, and not the place 
to be desecrated by the grazing of sheep and such-like 
sacrilege.”’ 

**T didn’t say they were complaining, Mr. Dale. All 
I said was that they had no need to complain ; but, if I 
were you, I should take no notice. Nothing so queer 
as folk, you know. Your large congregation ought to 
encourage you. What does it matter if Mr. and Mrs. 
Gill do not attend Church now, so long as others do ? 
Some folk are touchy, and are always taking offence.”’ 

‘*T was not aware,” replied the Rector, ‘“‘that Mr. 
and Mrs. Gill had left the Church, or that I had 
offended them. _ What have I done to hurt them? I 
am not conscious of anything?” 

Mr. Sinclair ignored this question, and advised the 
Rector to take no notice of tittle tattle. ‘‘ People will 
talk,” he continued, ‘‘but so long as a man does his 
duty, he need not take any notice. Of what account is 
it if Mrs. Marshall says the Gospel is not preached in 
some Churches? ” 

‘* Did she say that ?” ejaculated the Rector. 
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‘“*T didn’t hear her, although I was told she had been © 
heard to say that the dear old Rector preached the 
Gospel, but now clergymen were preaching about the 
Fathers, the Church, the Prayer Book, and so on. 
However, I must be going, it is very late now, and you 
look very tired and unwell. You need not say I called, 
and told you these things; you know, I am a peaceful 
man, and hate unpleasantness; it is always my earnest 
wish to pour oil on the fire—I mean, on troubled 
waters. I thought I would just come and tell you what 
people were saying in order to cheer you up. I should 
not be a true friend to you if I didn’t. ‘Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend,’ you know. ‘To be forewarned 
is to be forearmed,’ as I have said before.” 

The Rector felt annoyed and hurt at this conversa- 
tion, and almost lost control of himself, but he remem- 
bered how bitterly he had repented his last interview 
with his sidesman, so he kept his feelings in subjection. 

‘**Good night,” said the Rector, and he closed the door. 
He returned to his study, biting his lips with disap- 
pointment, and fell upon his knees and exclaimed, 
‘“‘Good God, what a strange world this is; give me 
strength to bear the cross.” He remained some time 
on his knees, until he became wonderfully clear and 
calm in his mind—a word to God is always a word 
from God. He rose from his knees refreshed and com- 
forted, and took up his Bible, and the first words upon 
which his eyes fell were, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” On this promise he relied, and in it he went 
forth to his work. 


CBapter XVI. 


THE RECTOR’S HARSH SERMON CHANGED. 


‘Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will pass away.”’ 


Cowper. 
SN the following morning the Rector was unable 
to erase the impressions which Mr. Sinclair 
3 had aroused in his mind. He felt harassed 
and annoyed at so many untrue stories being circulated 
about him. He did not for a moment believe that the 
people realized that they were doing a great injury, not 
only to himself, but also to others, by prejudicing them 
against him, yet he was convinced that it was his duty 
to speak plainly to the people on the evils of gossip. 
Slander, he thought, was the besetting sin of his parish. 
He opened his Bible in order to prepare his sermon for 
the next Sunday, and read the seventeenth chapter of 
the Book of Acts of the Apostles. The twenty-first 
verse seemed to harmonize with his feelings. He 
repeated the words: ‘‘For all the Athenians and 
_ strangers which were there spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 
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‘I fear my people,” he murmured, ‘‘ are very much 
like the Athenians; they spend most of their time in 
hearing or telling tales about others. I must make this 
my text for Sunday, and speak plainly to them on the 
evil of gossip and slander.” 

As a rule he spoke to them of the love and mercy of 
God; but of late he had heard so many false stories, 
and seen so little result of all his labour, that he was 
almost heart-broken, and like water, which rises until it 
overflows, so his sorrow swelled into indignation, and 
he determined to write and deliver a strong sermon 
against the besetting sin of his people. | 

When clergymen sit down to write a special sermon 
they generally have something or somebody in their 
minds; not that most sermons are personal, but some 
circumstance has happened, maybe during the week, to. 
awaken the ideas which they desire to put on paper. 

As the Rector thus sat in thought, a severe storm of 
rain and wind raged outside. He raised his eyes and 
looked through the window, and as he watched the 
driving rain he felt himself to be grimly in union with 
it. He began to write, for although he delivered his 
sermons without MSS., yet he always carefully wrote 
them out previously. He wrote some harsh words 
about the Athenians, and compared the gossipers with 
them. He quoted from Shakespeare :— 


‘‘He who steals my purse, steals trash; ‘tis something, nothing; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 
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He gave illustrations of great men being ruined 
by false tales having been circulated about them. 
He wrote for some time, but at length put down his 
pen, and looked at what he had written, and said, 
“That will do; I hope it will help to rid the parish of 
this evil habit.”” He rose and paced the room, without 
exactly realizing what he was doing. 

The storm outside had somewhat abated, and now 
that the Rector had put his thoughts and expressed his 
feelings on paper, the storm within his own soul was 
calmed. He looked at what he had written, but did 
not feel so pleased with it as when he wrote it. ‘‘ Not 
much for hungry souls—rather poor,” he uttered. The 
more he looked at it, the less he liked it; and the 
longer he thought of what people required for their 
souls, the more dissatisfied he was. Yet he felt that 
the slanderers must not escape. To him it was a 
crying evil, and it must be condemned. 

He then locked his sermon in his drawer, and went 
to visit some of his sick parishioners. 

The first case he called upon was that of a young 
_gitl, who was a member of his Sunday School, and a 
regular attender at his special services for children, 
when she was strong enough to be present. The 
Rector had noticed that of late she had been absent, 
and felt anxious about her, as he had often been 
touched by her delicate frame and pale face. As he 
entered the house he saw a troubled look on the 
mother’s countenance, and at once concluded that her 
patient was worse. 
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‘* How is Mary to-day ?”’ he inquired. 

“No better, sir, worse if anything. I fear she is 
sinking fast. There does not seem much hope of her 
recovery.” 

‘‘IT am sorry to hear that, Mrs. Dawson, but we 
must not look on the dark side of the picture. We must 
hope as long as there is life.” 

Certainly,” replied the mother, ‘‘but her father 
_ died in the same way.” 

‘* Indeed, I was not aware of that,” he said; ‘‘ but if 
she does die, we know that God will take her to 
Himself.” 

‘‘ That is the one thing which gives me comfort, sir. 
I often think she will be better off in the spiritual 
world.” 

‘* Yes,’ answered the Rector, ‘‘it is a true source of © 
consolation to believe that when those whom we love 
are taken away from us, it is only to enter a more 
perfect world than this, and that by-and-bye we shall 
follow them. -I always think of death, Mrs. Dawson, 
not as a thing to be dreaded, but rather to be welcomed, 
and when God in His providence removes a friend, I 
picture myself as standing on a hill-side watching the 
departing one descend, until he enters the valley and I 
lose sight of him; he is lost to view, but only for a 
time, for I still fancy myself steadfastly looking before 
me, and I soon see him again gradually come into 
sight on the other side.” 

** Oh, sir,’ exclaimed the woman, “I thank you for 
that idea, it will be a comfort to me to think of it if 
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Mary dies. She was constantly telling us as much as 
she could remember of what you said to them, and 
always took it to herself.” 

A deep gloom passed over the Rector’s face as he 
thought of his text for the next Sunday. Again and 
again the words forced themselves on his mind— 
‘‘Spent their time in nothing else but either to tell or - 
to hear some new thing.” 

“That text,’ he thought, ‘‘is certainly not true of 
this poor woman, who is spending her time in nursing 
and alleviating the suffering of her child. It is certainly 
not true of this poor young sufferer, who can repeat 
on her dying bed words that I have told her for her 
soul’s good. Such sufferers as these will not receive 
much profit from the text on Sunday next.” 

He repeated the words to himself, ‘‘ Spent their 
time,’ etc., but they awakened no fervour. There was 
no enthusiasm in them. Such a text was of no use for 
a scene like this. 

He talked quietly to the poor girl, quoted a few 
texts of Scripture, and read the child’s hymn, ‘‘ There’s a 
friend for little children,” to her, and then left the house. 

As he walked to his next case he reflected on what 
he had seen, and contrasted it with the gossiping 
parties whom he had in his mind when he wrote his 
sermon. 

He walked towards Sodom, and turned into one of 
the courts. He ascended two flights of stairs, and 
entered a room in which there was no furniture, and a 
poor woman lay on some straw in the corner, with few 
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clothes to cover her. She was blind and infirm, and 
seemed to be approaching her end. She recognized his 
footsteps, for he had often been there, and her heart 
gave a leap for joy when she heard him approaching. 
The Rector had always enjoyed talking to poor Betsy, 
as she was so anxious to learn about God. 

“It is a grand thing,” she said, ‘‘ to have you coming 
here telling me of these good things. I only wish I 
could get to Church to hear you preach.” 

‘‘ Haven’t you heard me preach, Betsy?” 

“No, sir, never; but I didn’t fret, for poor little 
Mary Dawson comes to see me every Sunday, and tells 
me what you have said, and it cheers me and does me 
good. I never thought that God loved me. I used to 
imagine that religion was for big folk; but Mary was 
telling me of what you said about the Good Shepherd 
seeking the lost one, and I felt I was the lost sheep, 
and I lifted up my heart and prayed that He would find 
me, and when Mary comes again I can tell her that He 
has found me. But she didn’t come last Sunday.” 

*‘ Mary is very ill,” said the Rector, in a low voice; 
he could say no more. He stood in amazement to 
think that his sermons were repeated from one to 
another. He had only imagined that they were 
criticized and pulled to pieces, but here was an instance 
of his message being carried from one to another, and 
giving consolation to a dying old woman. 

“What satisfaction?” he asked himself, *‘ what 
help will these poor souls get from my sermon on 
Sunday? There is nothing in it to feed the hungry, to 
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comfort the sorrowful, to help the sinful.” He left the 
squalid room a wiser man. ! 

The next case was that of a man about thirty-five 
years of age, who had seldom attended Church, and was 
prejudiced against it. The few times he had been since 
he was a boy had not favourably impressed him. On one 
occasion he heard the clergyman preach on the subject of 
Hell; he condemned everyone to eternal perdition who 
did not think and believe as he did. At another time he 
was labouring under the conviction of sin, and went to 
the Church to see if he could find forgiveness, but the 
sermon on that morning was on the morality of God’s 
act, and the poor sin-sick soul turned away disap- 
pointed. The conviction passed, and he never entered 
a Church again, at least for an ordinary service. 

All this was told to the Rector on this day. As he 
walked home he could not help thinking of the bad 
effect of such sermons, and he connected them with his 
own for Sunday next. 

**T cannot say that any poor stricken soul will find 
consolation and peace from what I intend to say on 
Sunday.” 

The more he thought of his afternoon’s experience, 
the more he disliked his notes. Arrived at home, he 
threw himself on the couch, and lay in silence until 
Miss Dale came to him. She saw at once that he was 
troubled about something, as if he were wrestling with 
a great idea. 

‘Where have you been this afternoon?” she in- 
quired. ‘‘ You are looking rather tired and unwell.” 
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Then the Rector told her of the houses to which he 
had been, and of what he had heard. 

“That is encouraging,” she replied, ‘‘I don’t see 
why it should trouble you.” 

‘‘It is not that which troubles me, but my sermon 
for Sunday next.” 

Miss Dale looked at him in astonishment. Never 
before had she heard him express any trouble or diffi- 
culty about his sermon. ‘‘ What can be the difficulty 
for Sunday next ?” she wondered. 

‘“Mary,” he said, “do you think I am wrong in. 
preaching about the evils of gossiping on a Sunday ?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly not,” she replied, “it is high time some- 
thing was said. I never, in all my life, came across 
such a gossiping set. Yes, I only wish I could be in 
the pulpit for half an hour, there would be no gossiping 
after that I can assure you.” 7 

The Rector ignored his sister’s answer. His heart 
was too full of what he had heard even to think of 
lecturing the people from the pulpit. He felt that his 
pulpit was his throne, and he must not, on account of 
a few idle talkers, allow it to be degraded. He arose 
from the couch and took the sermon out of the drawer, 
and, as he looked at it, he wondered how he could 
have written such strong and unreasonable words. He 
walked towards the fireplace and put it into the fire. 
On the following Sunday his large congregation, instead. 
of being ruffled and annoyed by a moral harangue on 
the evils of gossiping, were touched and moved by an 
eloquent sermon on the ‘‘ Sympathy of Jesus.” 


CBapter XVII. 


————e 


THE RECTOR’S SCHEME FOR THE SLUMS. 


‘‘T could a tale unfold whose lightest word 


Would harrow up thy soul.” 
Shakespeare. 


‘‘We cry for bread, your answer is cold steel; 


God help the starving poor.’’ 
Kendrew. 


his parish, the more he felt convinced that 
wees] ~9something of a permanent character should 
bed done to help the men and women who lived there. 

He noticed that most of the men went to work during 
the day, and in the evening they had no place to which 
they could go for recreation and during their leisure 
except the public-house. It was impossible for them to 
find rest and recreation at home, because of the noise of 
the children, and their wives had never been trained to 
make their homes comfortable and clean. It is natural 
to blame them for this, but what can be expected 
when they had seen nothing better, and knew not what 
was expected of them. 


It must always be remembered that these men and 
K 
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women marry and intermarry, just the same as they do 
in a country village, so that they have not much oppor- 
tunity of seeing anything different from what they have 
been accustomed to all their lives. Another great 
reason against their improvement was the wretched 
character of the buildings in which they were com- 
pelled to live. It was evident that when the houses ~ 
were built little or no authority was exercised, so that 
each man erected his cottage according to his particular 
idea. The remnant of the old village property 
formed one of the worst parts of the parish; its low 
situation, its irregularity, coupled with its lack of 
proper sanitary arrangements, made it very dark and 
unhealthy. When the houses were surrounded by 
fields and gardens they were fairly comfortable homes, 
but when hemmed in, as they were, by higher and more 
closely-packed buildings, they formed the worst slums 
of the town. Later, when factories began to be built, 
and more houses were required, men of property laid 
out their land with the sole view of crowding as many 
houses as possible into the space, with the result that 
the district was packed. Moreover, sanitary laws were 
almost unknown in those days, and very little regard 
was paid to what was best and healthiest for the 
people. The trough closets, which were only flushed 
once each day, were in the houses, and in some cases 
even in the. cellars. The ashpits were parts of the 
houses. One corner of a room was walled off from the 
rest of the house, and on the outside there was a small 
opening, through which all kinds of refuse was thrown 
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and left for weeks to ferment and originate every kind 
of disease ; and what was worse still, frequently on the 
top of this refuse-pit was built a bedroom, in which a 
number of the poor people had to sleep, and conse- 
quently inhale the unhealthy smells at night. 

In addition to such adverse circumstances there 
were a large number of ale houses, gin palaces, 
gambling saloons, and common houses—in fact, temp- 
tation to evil lurked on every hand. Is it surprising 
then, that the people were dirty, idle, and unhealthy ? 
The wonder is that they were not worse than they 
were. A great part of their faults and sins could be 
traced to the weakness of mind and body, which, in a 
great measure, was the result of their surroundings, 
and lack of means for recruiting the delicate body. 
Most of the houses in the district belonged toa large 
building society. If anything were required to prove 
the truth of the saying that societies of men have no 
heart, here was the thing to do it. An agent was 
appointed to collect the rents and look after the 
property, and as long as the- houses were let, and the 
rents secured, no member of the committee troubled 
himself about the conditions under which the poor 
people lived, consequently the dwellings were in a 
shocking state of repair; doors were off the hinges, and 
the windows would not open, with the consequence that 
the rooms were stuffy and unwholesome; almost all the 
flags on the floors were broken ; in short, the property 
was so dilapidated, that it was absolutely impossible to 
make a room attractive and comfortable. The only 
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place, therefore, to which the men could resort for 
company and recreation was either the public-house or 
the street corners. As every man did it, the younger 
ones thought it was the right and proper thing to do, 
so, naturally, they fell into the steps of their fathers, 
and were, with them, often rude to those who had to 
pass that way. 

All these things had a bad influence on the lives and 
characters of the people. They never knew anything 
of the softening and refining influences of life, conse- 
quently many of them were drunken, and most of them 
were rough, ignorant, and insolent. 

Knight was determined to put forth all his strength 
to relieve and to help these poor people. He knew that 
he would encounter great opposition on all sides, and he 
knew very few that would help him. Some councillors, 
he felt, would call him a fanatic; some clerical place- 
seekers would style his work unspiritual; whilst others 
would denounce his secularity. However, he felt the 
righteousness of his cause, and was determined to make 
every effort to arouse an interest in and to improve the 
condition of the people. 

The Rector pondered over his scheme for several 
days, and determined to explain it to his people on the 
following Sunday. He talked the matter over with 
Miss Adela Garnett, Miss Ethel Wood, and Mr. Isaac 
Sinclair, because he felt they were the most likely to be 
interested and helpful in the plan he intended to adopt. 

The Church was crowded in every part. Rumour 
had spread that the Rector intended to make an attack 
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upon the Town Council and the Building Society, and 
all were anxious to hear what he had to say. 

He felt his message burning in his heart, and he was 
anxious to make other hearts burn as well. The 
crowded Church and the mass of upturned faces 
inspired him, and made him speak with such eloquence 
and power as he never used before. He took as his 
text the eighth chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and the eleventh verse, the words of which 
are: ‘‘ Through thy knowledge shall thy weak brother 
die, for whom Christ died ?”’ 

He began by explaining that he did not mean to say 
anything that morning on the duty of the authorities 
towards the district which was known as Sodom, but 
rather to urge them to do something which was not 
part of the Council’s work. 

Then he showed how the text bore upon the subject 
in hand, and finished with these words: 

‘“We are not disposed to show much sympathy 
towards the unfortunate people in these districts, but 
rather to censure them; yet the more we know of 
them the more we are bound to pity them. Those 
who live there are not criminals; on the contrary, 
some of them have occupied good positions in life, 
and have been driven to this district for a cheap tene- 
ment. They have been unfortunate in life, and after 
many useless struggles and many sad failures, have at 
last succumbed to what seemed to them fate—ruined 
lives. We blame them for being drunken, but how much 
of this springs from weakness, or the different ailments 
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from which they suffer? In higher life, when a person is 
ill, he can have change of air, nourishing food, and skilled 
advice, but these poor people can generally only deaden 
their pain with spirits. Consider how much of their 
suffering arises from the want of fresh air and sunshine. 
I wish you would go with me into this district, and 
witness for yourselves some of the sad sights that I 
have seen there. It would make your hearts ache to 
see the vast number of wasted lives—wrecked humanity 
—premature decay—men and women degrading the 
lives God has given them, and bringing ruin upon both 
body and soul; and we are doing nothing to win them 
for Christ, or to elevate and ennoble their lives. They 
are our weak brethren, and Christ died forthem. They 
are your brothers and sisters; they belong to the same 
family to which you belong. Let us go into these moral 
dens of misery and vice, and offer them Christ, the 
source of happiness and purity. Give them music, 
singing, and even dancing. Give them good books to 
read and every opportunity of improving the mind and 
body, and you will find your reward in elevated and 
changed lives, in souls coming out of darkness into the 
marvellous light of the Gospel.”’ 

The sermon made a great impression upon the con- 
gregation ; some were pleased and others were annoyed, 
especially those members of the building society, who 
were more interested in large dividends than in the 
welfare of the people; they thought the Rector was 
interfering with things which were best left to other 
people. But Miss Garnett was deeply impressed with 
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what she had heard. Never before had she realized the 
condition under which these poor people lived, and she 
felt that something must be done to help them; for 
the first time her eyes were opened to the marked con- 
trast between the rich and the poor; between culture, 
refinement, luxury, and ease, on the one hand, and 
ignorance, depravity, want, and the bitter struggle for 
the necessaries of life on the other. It was a sad 
picture which she was unable to erase from her mind. 

For a long time these things had been weighing 
heavily on the Rector’s mind, and he had determined 
that something should be done. 

There was no further use now for the old school 
which had been erected by the present Squire’s grand- 
father for the free education of the children in Sodom. 
The Act of 1870 had rendered such schools unnecessary, 
and at the present time the building was only used for 
a week-night service conducted by a layman. It con- 
sisted of three rooms—one large and spacious; the 
other two much smaller. 

Miss Garnett and Miss Ethel Wood were walking 
leisurely home at the close of the service, when they 
were joined by the Rector and Mr. Isaac Sinclair. 
For a short time the subject which was uppermost in 
their minds was not mentioned, until a passing tramp 
solicited a copper from them. 

“IT suppose,” said Adela, ‘“‘that man is a sample of 
the people you were describing to us this morning, 
Mr. Dale? You certainly painted a very black picture 
of our neighbours.” 
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‘‘No blacker than the case warrants, I assure you, 
Miss Garnett,’ answered the Rector. 

‘*T never realized it before,’ she said. ‘‘Can we do 
anything to improve matters ? ” 

‘Yes, I think we can do a great deal, if we only try,” 
he replied. 

‘The evil appears to be so great that it seems almost 
a hopeless task to try to refine and elevate the masses. 
It is appalling, when you consider the great army of 
preachers, teachers, and writers we have, all working 
for the elevation of the human race, and the little they 
accomplish.” 

‘It does appear strange,” he said, ‘‘ but we have the 
promise that no effort shall go unblessed if done from a 
true motive.” . 

The Rector then explained his scheme more fully, 
and all manifested a deep interest in it. Asa result, 
Adela promised to obtain her brother’s consent for the 
free use of the above-mentioned school, and to carry 
out such alterations as to make it suitable for the 
working of the project. 

These plans were soon formed. Adela agreed to 
open aclub for mothers and girls, and to hold a meet- 
ing each week and on Sundays. Miss Ethel Wood 
consented to help all she could, and to sing to the girls. 
They worked together for some time, but at first they 
were frequently discouraged. The girls were rough, 
loud, and without any idea of behaviour. They would 
romp about, and shout, and nothing seemed to quieten 
them. Every night the two ladies returned home 
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depressed and discouraged by their work, and many 
times they went to the Rector and told him they were 
anxious to give it up. Knight, however, would not 
hear of it, and as time went on they began to see 
a marked improvement in the habits of the girls, and 
they took courage and persevered. 

Mr. Isaac Sinclair undertook to look after the reading 
and game rooms, and to do all he could to make them 
agreeable and pleasant. For some time the work was 
most difficult. Isaac told Mr. Dale that he had never 
seen such specimens of humanity before. They were 
dirty, mischievous, and rough; their language, to say 
the least, was most profane. On one occasion he found 
all the chairs heaped behind the door; at another time 
there were several chairs broken. Altogether they 
seemed careless and thoughtless. 

“True,” said the Rector, ‘‘ but what can we expect ? 
They are dirty because they don’t know what cleanliness 
is. They swear because they know so few expressive 
words, not because they mean what they say. They 
are thoughtless and careless because they have never 
been taught to care for anything. A great deal of 
allowance is to be made for men brought up as they are.” 

For a long time the Rector’s work was equally dis- 
appointing and equally depressing, but he knew that 
all his difficulties arose from ignorance, and as soon as 
this was removed he felt that he would find his reward 
in the more elevated and ennobled lives of the people. 


Cbapter XVII. 


——— 


MISS GARNETT’S OPINION OF THE CLERGw 


‘‘And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust, man delights 
not me, no, nor women neither, though by your smiling you seem to 
say so.’’—Shakespeare. 


ye nOME time after, the Rector was leaving the 
| Church, and walking towards the small gate 
les“) which led to the Rectory, when he saw Miss 
Garnett approaching. He observed a faint blush 
suffuse her soft cheeks. 

For a long time he had admired the beauty and 
tenderness of Adela, but not until this moment had he 
realized that she had awakened an irresistible emotion 
within him which her sympathy and kindness had 
ripened into love. Hecould not understand the feeling, 
and tried to resist it, because his idea of duty to his 
parishioners forbade him bestowing his love upon one 
woman. Fate, however, was against him, and circum- 
stances seemed to combine to bring together the two 
who were already so attached to each other. The 
misunderstanding with the Squire had also brought 
them more and more together, and thus had afforded 
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opportunities for their becoming more intimately 
acquainted. 

After the usual salutations, she said, ‘‘I have just 
been to see the poor woman you told me of. She seems 
to have been most unfortunate in life.” 

‘“Yes,” replied the Rector, ‘‘ she lost her husband, 
and was left with nine children, two of whom died soon 
after the father, from want of food. The eldest boy, 
about fourteen years old, was nearly starving and stole 
some bread, and is now in prison.” 

** She looks,” said Miss Garnett, ‘‘ as if she had seen 
better days, and had known what it was to be in more 
comfortable circumstances.” 

‘Yes, I have thought so myself, and on this account 
she feels her distressed condition more keenly.” 

‘‘T never imagined before,” she said, ‘‘ that such 
cases existed. The difference between the rich and 
the poor is much more distressing than I ever 
dreamt of.” 

“For a long time I have realized it,’ replied the 
Rector, ‘‘and I often wonder when these hideous dis- 
parities will be banished from the world. I have known 
many noble natures, many glorious hopes, crushed into 
the mire, or plunged into guilt by the mere force of 
circumstances. Sin and selfishness have played sad 
havoc with the human race. It makes a man’s heart 
sick when he looks around and sees how helpless 
he is to alleviate the many countless forms of human 
suffering.”’ 

“‘ But yet,” said the high-souled Adela, ‘‘ God meant 
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the world to be happy, and made everything very 
good.” 

‘True,’ replied the Rector, ‘“‘ but man has brought 
a curse on God’s work, and spoiled it.” 

‘Yet I sometimes think,’ answered Adela, “ that 
man, if he only will, can always do a great deal to 
repair the disaster and to help the poor. Clergymen, 
especially, have a wonderful power if they will only 
use it.” 

The Rector looked at the speaker with a soft and 
approving smile, he felt the truth of what she said, yet 
he knew that she was unconscious of the internal 
weaknesses of every man, and the external difficulties 
of every clergyman. 

‘‘T agree with you,” he said, ‘“‘ but we clergymen 
have our special difficulties.” 

‘Perhaps you have; but I cannot understand,” she 
said, ‘‘ why clergymen should be so very different from 
other men. As soon as some men are ordained they seem 
to lose their naturalness and talk professional language, 
which lacks sincerity. They seem to imagine that their 
calling bids them live away from other people. For 
- instance, our late Rector knew far more about the dead © 
than the living. He knew everything about the Jews 
and the Greeks, who lived a long time ago and in a 
foreign country, but very little of the young or old 
people in his own parish.” 

‘You ought not to judge either the clergy or 
Christians by their weakest members. You must 
remember that your late Rector was aged and infirm, 
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and therefore unable to do much work in the parish. 
Moreover, we must not forget that a great deal depends 
upon the people as to what their clergy are. Unless 
the people are responsive we cannot wonder at an aged 
man growing weary in well doing. But I am detaining 
you. Let us walk on, and I will tell you what I think 
of the matter.”’ 

‘*T am very sorry I said anything,” she shyly replied ; 
‘*T seemed to forget that I was speaking to a clergyman, 
but I cannot help thinking that too many make their 
books their parishioners.” . 

‘‘That may be so,” he said, ‘but I think you will 
agree with me that the clergy, taken altogether, are 
equal to any other body of men in the world, and they 
would be better if the people were a little more encour- 
aging. If you put a cold piece of iron against a hot 
piece, the former will make the latter cool much more 
rapidly, whereas if you put two warm pieces together 
they preserve the heat between them. It is exactly so 
with a clergyman and his people. It would not avail 
much for him to be warm in his work, and earnest in 
his endeavour, if every time he came into contact with 
his people they acted like a wet blanket and damped 
his ardour.” 

‘‘ That is perfectly true,’ she answered. ‘‘I doubt 
not that the life work of many good men has been 
ruined by the indifference and callousness of the people, 
but they are not to blame in every case; often the 
clergy are at fault, and are careless of the wants of the 
people. Look at our Curate, for instance; what does 
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he know about the people of the parish? He is a very 
nice, agreeable man. He can shoot, fish, and ride with 
any man, but he cannot teach, preach, or read. An 
excellent man to meet and talk to, but a poor sample of 
what I think a clergyman ought to be.” 

‘‘T am sorry,” replied the Rector, ‘‘ that Mr. Jones 
is like that ; as yet I know little of him, but I hope he 
will give up his present company and devote himself to 
the people. But there may be a good excuse for him. 
Probably the people have demanded nothing more from 
him than he now gives them. Many men never rise 
above what people expect from them, and if they are 
satisfied with a scanty spiritual attention, no doubt they 
will get it. If the people make it clearly known what 
they require, then they are almost sure to get it. The 
clergy are influenced by the parishioners much more 
than people are aware of. But I amafraid I weary you 
‘with my ideas.” But one glance at her face was 
sufficient to show him that such was not the case. His 
soft low voice, and his earnest manner made the theme 
most attractive and fascinating to her. 

The Rector accompanied her as far as the Lodge, 
then after taking his leave, turned his steps towards 
home. 

No sooner had he reached the road leading to the 
Rectory than he met the Curate. As they drew near 
to each other he naturally thought of the conversation 
concerning him that had taken place between Miss 
Garnett and himself, and deep down in his heart he 
was wondering what he could do to help his colleague 
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to live and aim at a nobler ideal of clerical life. 

** Good evening,” said the Rector heartily; ‘‘ have 
you been to the Rectory to see me?” 

*“‘ Yes,” replied the Curate, sullenly. 

‘‘T am sorry I was not at home. Will you return 
and have supper with me, then we can talk matters 
over ?”’ 

‘No, thank you,” said the Curate, ‘“‘I have an 
appointment, and must go this way,” pointing towards 
the Crofts. | 

“ Well, then I shall return and walk with you a 
short way.” 

The Curate gave a sullen assent, and the two walked 
ona short distance without speaking. 

The Rector was waiting to hear the object of Mr. 
Jones’s visit to the Rectory, but as he did not speak, he 
said, “‘ We had a splendid meeting the other night in 
Sodom district. I should be glad to see you taking an 
interest in the work going on down there.” 

‘‘T have no time for such work as that,” replied the 
Curate, and his lip curved. ‘‘ My time is too fully 
occupied to spend any of it on such worthless people.” 

‘You ought not to forget,” replied the Rector, 
warmly, ‘‘it is for the spiritual welfare of these people 
that you were set apart for the sacred ministry, and 
appointed as Curate of this parish. I think it is 
degrading to your sacred office merely to serve tables 
and despise them.” 

Mr. Jones turned and stared the Rector full in the 
face and asked sneeringly, ‘‘ What right have you to 
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speak to me thus? The sooner we understand each 
other the better.” 

“I do not know what you refer to; you seem 
unnecessarily angry,”’ said Mr. Dale. 

“Tt is time you did; your conduct has been most 
strange towards me lately.” 

‘‘'What have I done to offend you, Mr. Jones?” 
demanded the Rector. 

‘*You ask what you have done. Well if you pretend 
not to know, I can very soon tell you. Look how you 
have tried to estrange Miss Garnett from me,’ replied 
the Curate, almost white with passion. ‘‘ Have you not 
blighted all my hopes since you came to the parish by 
trying to win the affection of the woman I love? 
Before you came she loved me, but now she has ceased 
to do so.” | 

‘‘T was ignorant that there was any love between you 
and Miss Garnett, and I am not conscious that I have 
done anything to wean her from you.” 

But despite himself, resentment and the bitter wrath 
of jealousy filled the Curate’s heart; the Rector noticed 
this, and thought it best that the interview should end. 

Knight returned home by way of Sodom, but he was 
so lost in thought that when the people saluted him he 
did not answer because he did not notice them. He 
walked carelessly on, thinking of what had been said to 
him, until he heard men shouting, and women scream- 
ing. He raised his eyes, and saw a large crowd of 
people standing before a public-house, and two men in 
their midst quarrelling. 
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The Rector was very much disgusted at the language 
with which the men were addressing each other, and 
before he could gain a proper understanding of what 
caused the disturbance they began to deal each other 
some very heavy blows. 

In an instant he sprang between them. But the men 
were so infuriated that they did not realize someone 
was trying to part them. They were striking blindly 
at each other, and the Rector received two or three 
hard blows before he could successfully separate them. 

Large crowds of people had gathered together, and 
stood, apparently, enjoying the fight. Some were 
calling out, ‘‘ T’ Parson’s fighting,” whilst a few called 
out, ‘‘ Shame on you; he is not fighting, but trying to 
prevent others doing it.” 

Presently loud cheers rang through the air, as they 
saw how cleverly he had placed one man on his right 
hand, and the other on his left. 

There he was in the midst of them, looking more 
like a mighty hero than a clergyman. 

The men looked somewhat abashed, as they saw him 
wipe the blood from his forehead which had been 
caused by their mad blows. But he uttered no word 
of reproach, though they both stood as if expecting it. 

Something in the Rector’s noble manner and bearing 
seemed to awe both the fighters and the people. He 
stood there, bareheaded amongst them, with his hand 
raised in the air; then in deep, earnest tones he said, 
‘* My friends, God never meant that we should settle 
our quarrels by force and blows like this; but rather 
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that we should love each other and forgive, as we 
expect to be forgiven.” 

He spoke thus for some time without interruption ; 
the people listened earnestly to his words of love, and 
felt the influence of a powerful and holy man amongst 
them. They then quietly dispersed. 


CBapter IX. 


JHE SOUIKE MAKES LOVE. 


‘‘Well may your hearts believe the truths I tell; 
’Tis virtue makes the bliss, where’er we dwell.” 
Collins. 


decided to give a large afternoon and evening 
mom) party at his residence, and most of the leading 
Beenie in the neighbourhood were invited to it. 

By the influence of Miss Garnett, the Rector and his 
sister had accepted an invitation. 

The Rector disliked, and had no desire, to enter into 
the so-called fashionable society, but as Miss Garnett 
was so urgent and pressed the invitation, he was 
reluctant to hurt her by refusing. 

Moreover he thought it might give him an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of the local leaders of society, and 
of becoming acquainted with them. 

He would also be able to see how Miss Garnett acted 
as hostess in her own house. 

On the Wednesday afternoon, as the Rector and his 
sister were having tea, the latter asked, ‘‘ Are you going 
to Squire Garnett’s party to-morrow ?” 
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‘‘ T suppose I must,” the Rector replied, ‘‘ but I don’t 
like these gay gatherings.” 

‘Why not?” she replied. ‘‘ They are all right, and 
even necessary. If you lock yourself up much more 
you will soon become like a hermit.” 

‘‘T would much rather become like a hermit than be 
bored to death with gay assemblies like these,” he 
answered. 

‘‘T don’t see why you should be bored; you never 
went to many of them.” 

‘‘No, but I have seen as much of them as I wish to 
see,’ said the Rector. ‘‘ They are so shallow and 
unnatural.” 

‘‘That is only your opinion,’ she replied, ‘‘ other 
people think differently. We ought to go for the sake 
of Adela. Besides, if we are not there people will soon 
say it is because we were not invited, and that we are 
ignored by the upper class,” she continued in her 
flippant and haughty manner. 

‘‘ Well,” replied the Rector, ignoring this remark of 
his sister, ‘“‘ I think I shall go with you.” 

Consequently, on the following afternoon the Rector 
and his sister drove up to the front entrance of the 
Squire’s mansion. 

Owing to the large number of carriages it was some 
time before they were able to gain admittance. 

The Squire and Miss Garnett were standing in 
the large hall to receive and welcome their many 
friends. 

On the Rector’s arrival, Mr. Garnett gave him a very 
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formal welcome, and with a few words of conventional 
politeness left him. 

Miss Garnett noticed the cool manner in which her 
brother had received the Rector, and contrasted it 
with the hearty greeting he had given the others. 

In a moment she was by his side and greeting him 
with her warmest welcome. She did her best to make 
him at home, but in spite of her brave efforts he felt 
out of place. The gathering was new and strange to 
him; everything seemed to be so unreal and shallow, 
and above all so useless, either as a means of recreation 
or of benefit to those present. 

He was surprised, however, to see so much fuss made 
over one particular man, whose looks at any rate were 
not prepossessing. Not only did evil passion and 
appetite lurk in his eyes, but his manner was rude and 
offensive. 

The Archdeacon, who was also present, hung about 
him ‘‘ as a bee over a flower.”’ 

The Rector could not help noticing the rude and 
familiar manner in which he addressed several of the 
ladies. 

Whilst he was talking to Miss Garnett, the man 
approached them, and, in a rough, rude manner, said, 
‘*Come, Adela, let’s have a walk. I reckon you've 
spent enough time with the parson.” 

Miss Garnett blushed with indignation, and replied, 
sternly, ‘‘ Thank you; I am engaged at present.” 

He turned and left them with anger flashing in his 
eyes, and feeling he was snubbed. 
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‘‘ Who is that man?” inquired the Rector. 

**Do you not know him?” she replied, the deep 
colour still mounting her fair face. ‘‘ He is a great 
friend of my brother’s, Mr. Graham by name, but he 
always offends me wherever we meet.” 

‘‘T hope his face and manners do not indicate the 
truth about him ?”’ said the Rector. 

“TI fear they do; his manner is always rude,” she 
replied. 

‘‘It is very strange,” said the Rector, ‘‘ because he 
seems such a favourite with all present.” 

‘* That is not at all strange, Mr. Dale; he has many 
qualifications for society; he is very rich, very fast, 
very jolly, and gives a great many parties, and therefore 
all fashionable people admire him.” 

‘‘ Fashionable people then are wrong in their appre- 
ciation,” he replied. ‘‘ We are told to respect the 
good and hate the evil, and for any man to cower to 
vice is clearly wrong. How did he get his wealth?” 
inquired the Rector. 

‘His father was a very successful wine and spirit 
merchant, and he himself is a large shareholder in a 
well-known firm in the City.” 

‘‘ What are we coming to?” exclaimed Mr. Dale. 
*‘ Here is a man who has grown rich on the labours of 
others, and is courted by society and countenanced by 
the Archdeacon, not for what he isin himself, but for the 
wealth he inherits. It seems to mea man has only to 
become rich in order to be respected; it does not so much 
matter how he does it, so long as he keeps outside the 
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meshes of the law, and does nothing openly discreditable. 
He may be greedy, unkind, and unhelpful to others; he 
may destroy the ladders by which others are ascending ; 
he may sink their boats, or divert the streams that 
water their land; yet, if he only becomes rich, society 
will take him by the hand and pat him on the back, 
and proclaim him a jolly good fellow; while another, 
who scorns such principles, and would rather break 
stones or plough a field than adopt them, is thought 
little of, and sometimes even despised.” 

Shortly after, the Archdeacon approached Mr. Dale 
arm in arm with Mr. Graham. 

“Allow me,” said the Archdeacon, smiling, ‘to 
introduce my friend, Mr. Graham, to you. I hope you 
will be successful in getting him to do something for 
your poor parish, Mr. Dale.” 

‘IT am fond of doing people,” exclaimed Mr. Graham, 
with a loud laugh, which prevented him noticing the 
Rector’s cool acknowledgment. The Archdeacon how- 
ever saw it and blushed red in the face. 

‘‘T suppose you spend a lot of your time among those 
poor beggars in the slums—horrid work that, I should 
think,” sneered Mr. Graham. 

‘On the contrary, sir, I feel it a most interesting 
work. We find so much poverty and wretchedness 
among them, that it is a pleasure to be able to do a 
little to alleviate their sufferings and brighten their 
lives.” 

At that moment the footman came up and said Mr. 
Graham was wanted. That gentleman was delighted 
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to have any excuse for quitting the Rector’s presence. 
He felt there was a wide difference between himself 
and the Rector—a gulf which neither wealth nor 
courage could bridge over. He was conscious that 
his life was not what it ought to be, and talking to 
such men only made him realize it all the more. 

~The Archdeacon still felt unhappy at the frigid 
acknowledgment Mr. Graham had received from the 
Rector, and as soon as an opportunity offered itself he 
went to Mr. Dale, and said— 

‘Perhaps you did not hear who that gentleman was 
whom I introduced to you? He is a very influential 
man and possesses great wealth, and he is also a liberal 
supporter of the Church; in fact, whenever I ask him 
to subscribe to any object, he is most willing and ready 
to do so.” 

*‘T thank you, Mr. Archdeacon,” replied the Rector, 
‘‘and I appreciate your motive, but he seems to me to 
be a very rude and vulgar man, besides being very 
offensive, and I have no inclination either to know, or 
to receive help from such a character.” 

** My dear Mr. Dale, I am older than you, and I fear 
you are a little too particular, and possess a little too 
much zeal. You know we have to be as wise as 
serpents.” 

‘That is true, Mr. Archdeacon, but we must take 
care at the same time to be as harmless as doves, and 
I think even to come into contact with such a character 
does a great deal of harm, ‘you can’t touch pitch 
without being tarred.’ ”’ 
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The Archdeacon knew well that the Rev. Knight 
Dale’s convictions were too deeply rooted to be easily 
upset, so he dropped the subject, and simply wondered 
what the younger clergy were coming to. 

During the early part of the evening the Rector took 
a walk into the spacious grounds, reflecting on what had 
taken place. As he approached a lonely part of the 
grounds, he was startled by the sound of footsteps. He 
stood and listened, and in the dim light through the 
trees he saw the Squire and Miss Ethel Wood. 

“What are they doing out here,” he asked himself, 
‘fand alone,—almost dark ?”’ 

He had lost all confidence in the Squire, and was 
curious to see what his designs were. He moved 
cautiously towards the shadow of an ash tree, where he 
could see without being seen. His pulse beat furiously, 
and he felt agitated and excited. He saw them now 
sitting together on a far seat. The poor orphan girl 
with an unprincipled man. 

The Squire looked dissipated, haggard and woe- 
begone, whilst Ethel seemed nervous and timid. 

He heard the Squire profess his love for her and beg 
her to pity his passion and love him in return if only for 
one night. 

“You honour me with your love,” she said quietly. 

He then drew nearer to her, and put his arm round 
her waist, which she quickly removed. 

“What!” he said, ‘‘Am I so repugnant to you? 
Many women would do anything, if I would only say to 
them what I have said to you.” 
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‘* No, you are not repugnant to me, but I am not 
sure of your love. I fear it is only passion, a degrada- 
tion of the pure name of love. Many men have 
professed their love, and when they have in return won 
love, they have cast it from them and trampled it under 
foot.” 

‘It is good of you to take thought for me,” he said, 
‘but I am not like that.” 

The Rector thought it was wrong to listen, and 
moved to go away, but as he was leaving he saw her 
raise her face in terror and leap from the Squire, but he 
caught her again, and, with a hideous laugh, as she 
screamed in fear, he pulled her close to him and kissed 
her. 

‘You frighten me,”’ she faltered. 

‘‘ Don’t be afraid,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I mean no harm.” 

Without giving himself time to think, the Rector 
sprang from his hiding place, and pushed the Squire 
from her, and would have struck him if Ethel had not 
come between them. 

The Squire was astounded, and for a time was unable 
to speak, but at length he recovered himself, and asked 
sneeringly what he wanted there. 

‘*T strolled down here,” replied the Rector, ‘‘ to wait 
until my sister was ready to leave, and I found you 
trying to trifle with the love of an orphan.” 

“Who is trying to trifle with her love?” enquired 
the Squire, somewhat passionately. ‘‘ You area little 
premature in your decisions.” 

‘“‘T have grave reason for believing that your inten- 
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tions towards this orphan girl are not honourable, and 
on that ground I protest against your behaviour towards 
her.” 

‘What right,” exclaimed the Squire, ‘‘ have you to 
talk to me in this manner? Who appointed you the 
custodian of my life and character ?”’ 

Knight’s eyes flashed, and passion vibrated in his 
voice. He turned to face the Squire, and said, ‘‘ It is 
my duty to protect the frail and tempted, and I will 
do it.” 

The Rector saw that the Squire hated him more than 
ever. He knew that if it be desired to arouse a man’s 
dislike, all that is necessary is to come upon him when 
he is doing something which he knows to be question- 
able, and which he would be ashamed to have known. 
He knew the Squire would never be favourable to him 
any more. He might fear him, but he would hate him. 

The Rector turned away and left them. The Squire, 
frowning and speechless, and reflecting in his mind 
what he would do, returned with Ethel to the house. 

The Rector spent an unhappy night in his study; he 
felt as if his whole life had been a failure and a dis- 
appointment. Perhaps he was a little hasty in his 
judgment—after all, the Squire may be honourable in 
his intentions. ‘Oh,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ how much of 
self-control I lack; I can control others, yet I cannot 
control myself.” 

He repeated the text in Proverbs, ‘‘ He that ruleth 
his spirit, is better than he that taketh a city.” 

Then he remembered that there had been very little 
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sympathy between himself and the Squire, and now 
there was an open rupture, and many of those who 
were opposed to him would make the most of it. 

These and similar thoughts crowded in his mind; 
again and again he would bend the knee, and ask God 
to give him grace to use more self-control, and help 
him to conquer his impulsive nature, and the answer 
seemed to come, ‘‘God helps those who help them- 
selves.”” On that he relied, and went forth in its 
strength. 

On Mr. Garnett the event had made no impression 
except to arouse in him more intensely the spirit of 
hatred against the Rector. Until late in the evening 
he was sitting alone in the study with his sister, to 
whom Miss Wood had related what had happened. 

‘Tom,’ she began, ‘‘I am sorry to think all are 
talking about you, and not to your credit.” 

‘Who are all, and what are they saying? Let them 
talk, what care I?’ said Tom, all in one breath and 
without waiting for an answer. 

She ignored the question and said, ‘‘ Let me warn 
you, Tom, that the kind of life you are living will be sure 
to ruin you.” 

‘‘How? What do you mean?” enquired Tom, 
impressed by his sister’s earnestness. 

“Why, to use a familiar image, you are too fond of 
reckless company ; you flutter about gay company as a 
moth about a light and you are sure to have your wings 
burnt sooner or later.”’ 

‘You are very thoughtful for me,” said Tom, witha 
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sneer, ‘“‘ but I think I am capable of taking thought for 
myself. I suppose your great friend, the parson, has 
been stuffing you with that nonsense ?” 

‘* No, he has not said a word to me, but I can see for 
myself, and I feel confident that unless you stop, you 
will bring dishonour upon the family name.” 

‘‘T think as much of the honour of the family as 
you,” said Tom. 

*“Yes, Tom, perhaps you do, but there are times 
when you seem to forget it.” 

Tom rose from his seat and stood with his back to 
the fire, and looked upon her with a look of pity for 
her sex. 

‘** Indeed,” he said, ‘‘ when do I forget it ?”’ 

‘* Well, for one thing,” she replied, ‘‘ you are not 
careful enough what you say to young ladies. You lead 
them to believe you are in love with them, and put all 
kinds of notions into their heads. Look, for instance, 
how you are flirting with Ethel Wood.” 

‘* Nonsense, she is not so foolish as you are. A man 
cannot speak to you without you think he wants you. 
She has more wit than that.” 

‘‘ Put the question to yourself, has not this girl been 
deluded by you?” 

** No, not in the least,” replied Tom. 

‘*T disagree with you,” she replied. ‘‘ You must be 
very blind if you cannot see that by your flattering 
familiarity you are leading the girl on to believe you are 
in love with her.” 

‘Well, perhaps I am,” he said. 
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‘‘ If you intend to marry her, then all will be well; 


but I cannot think that you would act towards your a 
intended wife in such a flippant and light manner as “S 


you appear to be adopting towards Ethel.” 


‘‘ Why, what have I done?” he uttered. ‘“ You are 


a bold defender of your sex.” 


‘‘Tom,” she added, ‘‘I shall say no more; but Ethel f 


is not the first girl whom you have led to believe you 
loved, and I know the misery you have caused.” | 

Then she arose and said “ Good night,” and left him. 

He sat down in his chair, once more filling his pipe, 
and began to reflect. 

‘‘T must be a wretch,” he thought to himself, ‘‘ to 
make my sister talk so earnestly to me, and blame me 
so severely. I seem as if I cannot help myself now. I 
do not want either to ruin myself, or to hurt Ethel’s 
feelings, but an irresistible current seems to be en 
me with it.” 

He sat alone and thought, and for the first time he 
realized himself, and made resolutions for the future. 


ee 
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Chapter XX. 


THE RECTOR INTERFERES. 


‘That man’s a fool who tries by force or skill, 
To stem the current of a woman’s will; 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t, 
And if she won’t, she won’t, and there’s an end on’t.”’ 


*@,a| EX N’S ideas of duty are as varied as the features 
of their faces. Especially is this true of 
Sige, clergymen; many of them feel it their duty 
to guide and control almost every detail of the lives of 
their parishioners, whilst others are content merely to 
preach the cardinal truths of Christianity, and leave the 
numerous duties of life to each man’s own conscience. 
Some are always consulting others as to what is best 
to be done, and after gaining many varied opinions 
carry out their own in the end. 

The Rector belonged to the first class. He felt his 
existence to be bound up in the welfare of his people. 
He endeavoured to share their joys and sorrows, their 
successes and failures. In fact, there was no part of 
their lives into which he was not willing to enter. 

In accordance with this idea of duty, he visited the 
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Holme with the express purpose of talking over with ~ 
Ethel the incident that last brought them together. 
He was aware that it was no pleasant task that he 
proposed to undertake, but his interest in Ethel was of 
such a strong nature that he felt impelled to speak. 

As a rule people object to any one interfering in their 
private affairs, but tne Rector’s manner was so gentle 
and kind, and his sympathy so real, that few ever felt 
inclined to resent his seeming interference. 

As he entered the hall, he was surprised to hear 
strange sounds coming from a distant part of the house 
—the noise seemed as though it proceeded from some- 
one in pain. He stood and listened but heard no 
more. 

‘‘Is someone ill; I thought I heard a scream, as if of 
pain?” he enquired of Miss Jane Wood. 

‘Oh, no,” she replied. “ It would probably be my 
elder sister, whom you have never seen.” 

These words were uttered in such a way as to forbid 
any further question, and no more was said, although 
the Rector felt there was something strange and 
mysterious which he had not noticed on any of his 
previous visits. 

‘‘T have come to have a quiet talk with Miss Ethel, if 
she is at liberty,’”’ said the Rector. 

‘“‘ Yes, certainly ; I will call her.” 

Miss Jane left the room, and shortly after Ethel 
entered, looking somewhat depressed and anxious, and 
feeling sure that he had come to speak of the event he 
had witnessed the day before. 
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Ethel glanced sharply at the Rector, and as their 
eyes met she blushed and held down her head. 

After he had greeted her in his usual manner, he 
said, ‘‘ You must excuse my coming and talking to you 
on a private matter. You know to what I refer. 
When I remember that you have neither father nor 
brother, I feel it is my duty to speak to you on this 
subject. I regret to see the intimacy between you and 
Mr. Garnett increasing, as I think he is not the man to 
make you happy, even if he meant well. Miss Ethel, 
let me act the part of a brother. You are young and 
inexperienced, and I cannot think that Mr. Garnett is 
acting honourably towards you after what I accidentally 
saw last night. I am older than you are, and know 
more of the world than you do. I know too much of 
men who live such lives as his; they think they havea 
right to flirt with all girls who are not in the same 
station of life as themselves. To-day they trifle with 
one, to-morrow with another, and the next day marry 
another, and the rest may go to ruin.” 

Ethel realized the truth of the Rector’s words, yet 
she felt an irresistible impulse driving her more and 
more under the Squire’s influence. She had often been 
distressed and pained at the indifferent life which he 
was living, but she hoped to influence him to live a 
nobler and better life. Sometimes she questioned in 
her own mind the sincerity of his words, and after what 
‘the Rector said, she felt inclined to break off all 
acquaintance with him. His character was not of the 
best, and vague rumours were prevalent of the very 
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reckless excesses in which he indulged when staying in > 
London. But it was a gréat trial for Ethel, because 
she had learned to love him and to enjoy his company, 
and she also felt flattered by his attention. His free 
and easy talk always pleased her, it was such a contrast 
to the mode of life she had always lived. 

These rumours about the Squire influenced her to a_ 
certain extent, and she promised the Rector she would 
think the whole thing over, and make it a subject of 
prayer, asking God to guide her aright. 

A little more conversation passed between them, and 
the Rector was inviting Ethel to attend a meeting on 
the following night which he proposed to hold in Sodom 
district, when Miss Jane entered the room. 

She noticed that her niece looked somewhat agitated, 
and turned to the Rector as if expecting him to explain 
the cause. 

‘‘T have been talking to Ethel about the Squire,” 
began the Rector, “‘urging her to break off the acquaint- 
ance. What do you think of it? Is it your opinion 
that a match of this kind would be to her advantage ?”’ 

Miss Jane looked surprised and said, “ What makes . 
you ask such a question? To be sure I should think 
it would be to her advantage. Mr. Garnett is a gentle- 
man by birth, and he is rich and holds a good position, 
and what does a girl want more? ”’ 

To Miss Jane it was preposterous to ask such a 
question. Could there be any doubt whatever as to the 
desirability of her niece marrying Mr. Garnett ? 

‘* True,” continued the Rector, ‘‘but a girl needs 
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more than riches and position. She requires a man 
who will make her a good husband; one who will love, 
honour and succour her, and above all, one who will 
guard her purity. I cannot explain everything to you, 
Miss Wood. Ethel could tell you more than I can, but 
it irritates me beyond measure to see young ladies like 
Ethel become the victims of reckless spendthrifts, 
and even if their intentions are honourable, what can 
it lead to, but to a life of disgrace and misery? I 
cannot claim any right to interfere except as your 
minister and friend,” he added. 

“T fear,” replied Miss Wood, drily, ‘“‘you have 
formed a wrong idea of Mr. Garnett. I don’t think he 
is so bad as you seem to believe, and his intentions I 
am convinced are honourable.” 

‘“‘T hope I have,” he replied, ‘‘ but I feel certain that 
her connections with Squire Garnett are not to her 
advantage.” 

Miss Wood could not agree with this sentiment; she 
felt irritated and inclined to argue the point, but when 
she saw the Rector’s grave face, she merely replied, 
*‘T am sorry not to be able to agree with you, Mr. Dale.” 

‘Look at his life,” he uttered, passionately, “surely 
it cannot be satisfactory to you? His gambling habits, 
his race horses, his associates; not one of them fit for - 
the companionship of a Christian young woman.” 

“Do you not think you exaggerate the evil? Your 
Curate does not seem to disapprove of him, for he is 
very often at the Crofts.” 

‘“‘T cannot answer for my Curate,” replied the Rector, 
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somewhat warmly. ‘I am not responsible for his 
actions, although I deeply regret he does not find 
companions who would be more helpful to him in his 
profession.” 

The Rector saw that Miss Jane was too much pleased 
with the Squire’s attention to her niece for him to hope 
to make any impression upon her. 

One more effort he determined to put forth, and then 
he would leave things to take their course. 

‘It seems to me,” added the Rector, ‘‘ that Scripture 
entirely forbids a Christian girl to marry a worldly man. 
‘Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers,’ 
is a clear command binding on all, whether rich or 
poor; if you value your own opinions above the ex- 
pressed word of God, then I have no more to say,”’ 
and, wishing them good evening, he left the house. 

The Rector turned towards home with a heavier 
heart than usual, and with a mind full of turbulent 
thoughts. 

He was unable to forget the strange noise that he 
had heard at the Holme. ‘‘ Why have I never seen 
the other sister?” he reflected. ‘‘ There seems to be 
something mysterious about her. Why does she always 
remain in one room ?” 

He was still more surprised to find he had not been 
able to influence them with regard to Ethel’s engage- 
ment. ‘‘ How shortsighted people seem to be,” he 
uttered. ‘‘ Here are her aunts urging her into a 
marriage which must bring misery and disappointment 
to her, and yet they cannot see it. The Squire’s money 
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cannot last long at the present rate of expenditure, and 
the best estates, I believe, are mortgaged, and then 
nothing but misery will be left for Ethel.” He put his 
hand to his brow and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
how blind human nature seems to be.” Such thoughts 
occupied his mind until he reached the Rectory. 

As he drew near, he was surprised to see a brilliant 
light in his study. 

This, he found, was due to a visit of the Archdeacon, 
who was waiting to see him. During the afternoon he 
had met Squire Garnett at Mrs. Sinclair’s, where the 
Rector’s doings and misdoings were freely discussed. 

The Archdeacon and Mr. Garnett had left together, 
and as they walked along the Squire complained most 
bitterly of the position the Rector had taken up. 

“IT am sorry,” said the Archdeacon, “ that so many 
of you seem to have taken a dislike to the new Rector.” 

“‘Yes, it is unfortunate,” replied the Squire, “ but 
the fact is, he is altering everything, and interferes with 
things with which he has nothing to do.” 

** Exactly so; too much Zeal, I fear.”’ 

**Too much impertinence, I think, Mr. Archdeacon. 
What necessity was there for him to erect that 
stone cross in the churchyard? It was doing no harm 
where it was, but it is now. Then why should he be so 
anxious to remove the sheep from the churchyard ? 
They have been grazing there for generations, and to 
be ordered now, by this upstart of a Rector, to remove 
them is impertinence indeed.” 

The Archdeacon was amazed at the warm manner in 
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which his companion spoke, and simply tried to calm 
the storm ; but the Squire continued— 

‘We have lived here for ages, and my family has 
been a generous supporter of the Church for genera- 
tions, and now I am dictated to by this man as if I 
were a boy. True, I have not been attending the 
Church as regularly as my father did; but I have a © 
great interest in the old place, and my wishes ought to 
be consulted.” 

‘*IT am sure you have,” replied the Archdeacon, ‘‘ but 
do not trouble yourself, I will see Mr. Dale, and try to 
make peace. I am sure he is sincere, and anxious to 
do what he thinks its right.” 

‘*I am not so sure of that,” replied the Squire, ‘I 
think he is more anxious to be thought original; the 
essence of egotism.” , 

‘IT am sorry not to agree with you, Mr. Garnett,” 
said the Archdeacon; ‘‘he may be wrong in his 
opinions, but he certainly is sincere.”’ 

T tell you what it is, Mr. Archdeacon, I hate those 
parsons who smell of nothing but the slums and the 
catechism. Why can’t he be like other men; the 
Curate, for instance ?” | 

The Archdeacon blushed, but made no remark. He 
determined to see the Rector that night, and try to 
merit the blessing promised by Christ to the peace- 
makers. 

The Archdeacon could not help thinking of the 
difficulties of parochial clergymen. If a man does 
nothing in his parish except what the law requires, the 
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people complain and speak of him as idle, and not 
worthy of his post; if, on the other hand, he spends his 
energies for the welfare of the people, he is sure to tread 
on someone’s toes. Many will complain and say this 
should have been done and not that, or it should have 
been done in this way, or maybe it is the constant 
request for money which troubles them. He asked 
himself the question: ‘‘ Which is the best, to take life 
easily or to work very hard for the welfare of the 
people?” He was unwilling to answer the question 
lest he should consent to what seemed wrong. 

He had heard enough that afternoon to depress any 
dignitary ofthe Church. Hence the nervous impatience 
with which he waited to see the Rector when the latter 
returned from the Holme. 

‘* Good evening,” said the Archdeacon, as the Rector 
entered the study. 

‘‘Good evening,” he replied, taking hold of the hand 
held out to him. 

The Archdeacon saw an anxious and wearied look on 
Knight’s face, and felt sure it was the index of an 
aching heart. 

‘‘T am afraid,’ he began, ‘‘you are overworking 
yourself, trying to do too much; you look worked out. 
You must take care of yourself, you know, Mr. Dale. 
We have a duty to ourselves as well as to our people.” 

‘It is very kind of you to say so,”’ replied the Rector, 
‘but I always feel the truth of those words in the 
hymn, ‘ We lose what on ourselves we spend.’ What 
can we do when we see so much pain and misery as 
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there is in this crowded and populous parish? Ido not 
think any thoughtful man can believe in a God or an 
after-life, and sit at ease in the drawing-room, while at 
the very same time, scores of people around him are 
dying without God and hope, either in this world or in 
that which is to come.” 

The Archdeacon moved on his chair, and seemed 
somewhat uncomfortable; the Rector noticed this, so 
he left the subject and continued, 

* But it is not work that hurts me, it is wrong and 
unjust opinions about me, which pain me. So many 
people seem to misunderstand or misconstrue my 
motives, and there is nothing so painful as being mis- 
understood.” 

‘Exactly so, a little too much zeal, I fear. You 
ought to try and take a little more care of yourself; 
forgive me for saying so. By-the-bye, I met your 
Squire this afternoon, and he seemed very much annoyed 
about several Church matters.” 

** Indeed,” said the Rector, ‘‘I do not wonder from 
the view he takes of them.” 

‘“‘ Well,” continued the Archdeacon, ‘‘I thought if I 
came to see you, I might earn the blessing promised in 
the Beatitudes. He seems to have got the idea that 
you are a papist, and that you are endeavouring to lead 
the people to the Church of Rome. This is always a 
popular cry in the North of England. He complained 
of the cross you have erected in the churchyard, and 
of your turning the sheep out.” 

‘“‘T cannot see that he has any just grounds for com- 
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plaint. Surely he ought to be pleased that I have 
rescued this ancient relic, a sign of our redemption, 
from a heap of rubbish, and placed it where it will be 
preserved; and as to the sheep, I think we are all 
agreed that the graves of the dead is no place for them 
to graze upon.” 

“Very likely, very likely,” replied the Archdeacon, 
‘but is it worth while to quarrel with him over these 
trivial things? there is no just principle involved in 
such matters.” 

“To my mind the principle of reverence is involved ; 
if our people are not taught to respect the churchyard, 
how can you expect them to reverence the Church?” 
said the Rector. 

“Quite true, quite true, but of two evils, I always 
choose the lesser. It seems to me in this case, you 
have to choose between losing your influence with Mr. 
Garnett, and giving way on these unimportant 

points.” | 

‘Would you then advise me to allow the sheep once 
more to be placed in the churchyard, and also to take 
down the cross, and throw it again into the heap of 
rubbish ? ”’ 

* Well it does not seem wise, but Mr. Garnett is rich, 
and holds a good position, and we ought not to lose 
him from the Church without a struggle.” 

“With all due respect to you, Mr. Archdeacon, I 
would rather resign my position than undo what I 
have done. It seems to me to be clearly wrong, and I 
feel I am right.” 
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‘* But how will your parishioners regard your action ?” 
enquired the Archdeacon. 

** I do not know, and when I feel I am right I do not 
ask. I take my standard from Christ, and not from 
my parishioners.” 

The Archdeacon made an impatient gesture, and 
opened his eyes wider, and stared at see in amaze- 
ment. 

“True,” he replied, ‘but you have to live amongst 
them, and I think it most unwise for a mere whim to 
raise up opposition and spoil all your other good 
work.” 

‘‘Of course, the matter rests with you,” added the 
Archdeacon, saying which he rose to leave, feeling dis- 
appointed that he was unable to influence the Rector, 
and bring him to his own way of thinking. 

The Rector hurried to his study, stung to the aden 
by the remarks of the Archdeacon. ‘“ This, then,” he 
reflected, ‘‘ is what a dignitary of the Church thinks of 
my attitude—calls it a mere whim or fancy, and tempts 


me to yield to a godless rich man ! 


Chapter XI. 


A TRUE SCENE IN THE SLUMS. 


‘‘Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 
Newman. 


v Nt N the next day it had been arranged to hold a 
ge Bi §=6special meeting in Sodom, and Miss Garnett 
Seat had promised to be present; Miss Ethel 
Wood had undertaken to sing, while Isaac Sinclair, 
who was fast becoming the general factotum of the 
Rector, looked after most of the arrangements. The 
Rector arrived before either of the three above named, 
and, as he was approaching the place of meeting, he 
saw a large number of men and women loitering in an 
unusual way about a house which he had not noticed 
before. It was in many ways different from the rest of 
the buildings. It was larger than any of the others, 
and it appeared to have stood there before any other 
house was built in the vicinity. In former days it 
probably served as a residential mansion of some 
ancient family, since removed to a more commodious 
house in the country. 
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Its present appearance was not at all cheerful. 
Squalid cottages had been built close up to its 
boundary, and part of the garden had been taken 
away to make room for others. In the forefront, one 
of the old trees was trying to grow, but could not. 
What should have been a grass plot was black and bare. 

A number of persons were loitering about this old 
house as the Rector turned into the street. Everyone 
seemed to be excited. 

In the usual place of meeting there was the lay 
reader and a few church-workers, but those standing 
round seemed to be fewer than usual, and by far the 
greater number of people were attracted to the old 
house. 

As the Rev. Knight Dale was going along the street, 
he saw Tom Matthews with two other men going from 
door to door. 

“Good evening, sir,’ 
hurried manner. 

“Good evening, Tom. What is taking place? There 
seems to be something unusual happening ?” 

“Yes, sir, the bomb-bailiffs are in yonder, going to 
sell her up, and we are trying to get some brass for her.” 
‘‘ She’s back in t’ rent,” joined in the second man. 

‘‘ She be a real good ’un, a real lady,” said the third 
man; “‘she helps us all.” 

‘Can nothing be done to help her, Mr. Matthews ? ” 
enquired the Rector, not yet realizing what the men 
were doing. 

“Yes, sir, we are now trying to get t’ brass,” 


’ 


said Tom, in an excited and 
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answered Tom. ‘‘ We only want five pound, and we 
have already gat two pound ten.” 

The Rector took the book, and put his name down 
for the balance. 

Tom stared, as did the other two men, and then they 
looked at each other. 

“Have you not made a mistake,” enquired Tom. 
“Do you mean this for two pound ten?” 

““Go and send the bailiffs away and let us have a 
good meeting,” replied the Rector. 

The three men hurried away and spread the news as 
they went that the Rector had paid t’ rent. They 
were soon standing before the bailiffs, and bade them 
leave the house with much gusto. 

Mrs. Smith and her daughter were sitting in the 
kitchen, looking the pictures of misery and images of 
woe. It transpired afterwards that in former years 
they had occupied a good position in life, and through 
the failure of some mines, and a gigantic swindling 
company in which her husband had taken some shares, 
they had been reduced almost to a state of destitution. 

For a time they wandered about here and there until 
the death of Mr. Smith, after which the mother and 
only daughter came to live in the above-mentioned 
house, so as to be quite out of the reach of all their old 
friends and acquaintances. 

The little annuity which circumstances had left to 
them was scarcely sufficient to meet all their expenses, 
and leave something for the poor, which they felt 
bound to give, as there was so much poverty and 
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distress; hence it was they had got into difficulty. © 

A hearty cheer went up that night, led by Tom 
Matthews, as the two bomb-bailiffs left the street, and 
the Rector’s kindness was talked of for weeks. 

A greater crowd than usual stood around the Rector 
when the meeting commenced, and all listened with 
intense interest to the words he had to utter. The 
speaker felt there was a real bond of unity between 
them, whilst the people felt he was a man in real 
sympathy with them, and they allowed their hearts to 
go out to him. The meeting was so hearty that all felt 
better for being there. 

As soon as the gathering was over and the Rector 
turned to leave, accompanied by Adela, Ethel and 
Isaac, a tall well-built navvy, with his leather trousers 
and large heavy boots, approached and touched him on 
the shoulder, saying— 

‘‘ Pardon me, sir; there is a man dying there who 
would be glad if you can see him. Don’t say I told 
you.” 

‘Certainly I will see him. Will you show me the 
room?” 

After asking his helpers to wait a short time for him, © 
as he wanted to see them, he went into one of the 
small courts and up some very dark stairs, which 
creaked each time he put his foot down. Then a 
door was opened into a dark room. The openings 
were so small that one could hardly believe the window 
tax had been removed. The smell was also damp and 
offensive. 
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There was no furniture to be seen in the room, 
although three men were sitting on the ledge of the 
window, and one woman was bending over a figure 
which lay on the bare floor. 

As soon as the men saw who had entered they rose 
and quietly left the room. 

A chill passed through the Rector as he witnessed 
the scene before him. Never before had he seen sucha 
sad sight, neither did he think it possible that such a 
thing could exist in these days in England. 

He knelt beside the man, and spoke solemnly to him 
of sin, and of the Saviour from sin. 

The patient was too weak to talk, but he seemed 
anxious to hear every word. 

After the Rector had finished reading and praying 
and was making an effort to stand, the poor man lifted 
up his hands and took hold of the Rector’s, and held 
them tightly for a minute or so, and then in a weak 
and feeble voice said, ‘‘ Thank you, come again,” and 
then gradually relinquished his hold. 

‘* He looks very ill, my good woman,” he said, as he 
turned to speak to the woman. 

‘Yes, sir; the doctor says he cannot live very long.” 

** Are you his wife ? ” 

“No, sir, but I live next door, and I come in as often 
as I can to see if I can help him. Me and t’ neigh- 
bours look after ’im, but Ann M’Stay does the most 
for him.” 

Ann M’Stay, the Rector was afterwards told, was a 
poor woman who suffered from a disease in the spine, 
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and was too weak to do any work. She had no 
relatives and had to do the best she could to earn a 
bare living. The only certain thing she had was three 
shillings a week from the parish. She was able to doa 
little knitting and sewing, and the rest of the time she 
spent in looking after the sick and those who were 
more infirm than herself. She acted the part of a little 
missionary and nurse in her own way in the whole of 
this district. 

“* How long has he been ill?” enquired the Rector. 

‘“‘Ever since he came here, sir; about a year ago. 
We do not know who he is.” 

‘Who keeps him ? ”’ 

‘We all do a little. He gets 2s. 6d. per week from 
the Quarter, and we give him bits of food every day.” 

Here was material for thought. These poor people 
scarcely knew this man and yet they all did what they 
could to help him. 

These thoughts were passing through the Rector’s 
mind when the question forced itself upon him, that the 
man would be better in the workhouse, and without 
realizing poor people’s sentiments on that subject he 
said— 

“Would he not be more comfortable in the work- 
house?” : 

This was a sore point with Mrs. Brown, and she 
could not help but feel a little irritated. 

‘We don’t think so; we don’t like t’ big house. We 
like to be independent, besides they treat poor folk 
badly there.” 
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‘“‘T do not think so,” said the Rector, ‘‘whatever they 
used to do, they now take great care of the aged and 
sick. However, that will not alter the present case. 
Who is going to look after him to-night ? ” 

‘Me, and Ann will come in the morning as I have a 
heavy wash.” 

‘**That’s right,” he answered, ‘‘ he ought not to be 
left. I will call again to-morrow, but I would suggest 
that you allow no one to come in the room, as it is so 
small and they will only injure him.” 

‘“‘T’ll try, sir,” she answered, ‘‘but it is so difficult, for 
they like to come in and see him; he suffers so much.” 

The Rev. Knight Dale left that scene with a heavy 
heart; never before had he witnessed such wretched 
misery, yet in the black cloud he thought there was a 
silver lining. It was very touching to see these people, 
coarse and shabby, so united ; to see how they felt for 
one another, and how they were trying to do everything 
in their power to alleviate suffering and help the 
unfortunate. If on the one side it is true, that one half 
of the world does not know how the other lives, it is 
also true on the other side that none but the poor know 
what they are to each other. 

He told his helpers who were still waiting for him at 
the end of the street what he had seen, and how such 
sights oppressed him. Miss Garnett and Miss Ethel 
both promised to visit the man on the next day. Their 
visits to the club were now becoming so frequent that 
they had lost the old dread of going into the district, 


and indeed rather took a delight in it. 
N 
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The two ladies went home and the Rector and Isaac 
went to the Rectory. As they were sitting alone 
around the study fire, Mr. Dale thought Isaac was 
quieter and more serious than usual. He waited to see 
if there was anything which he wished to speak about. 
After a short pause Isaac said— 

‘‘T listened with much interest to your address to-. 
night and to your sermon on Sunday. I was very 
much struck with what you said about the necessity of 
a man having a purpose in life, although I was not 
fully convinced. Do you think it is needful for a man 
like myself to have what you call an object for which © 
to live? I have as much money as I want, and I am 
not ambitious for honours of any kind, so I do not see 
any reason why I should trouble myself about anything.” 

‘“‘Tn one sense,” he replied, ‘‘ you are in a very happy 
state; there is nothing like contentment for securing 
long life, but to be so self-satisfied and to have no 
ambition of any kind cannot be altogether satisfactory. 
In my opinion, every man ought to have an object in 
life—some ideal, at which to aim.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Isaac, “‘I could see that, if there 
was a need for it, but in my case there is no reason why 
I should work, and if I did I should be only robbing 
poorer men of work which is a necessity to them.” 

‘‘That is a false notion,” replied the Rector, ‘ with 
respect to taking work from another man. The more 
producers there are, the more there will be to distribute 
or share among the people. However, we will leave 
that subject and talk of the ambitions of life. A man 
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should have an object in life apart from pecuniary con- 
siderations altogether.” 

‘But when men talk of having an object or purpose 
in life they usually mean, either acquiring wealth, or 
obtaining some position in life. I have as much of the 
former as I want, and I have no ambition for the latter, 
for to my mind neither one nor the other will give 
happiness, and that is my only ambition. We secure 
the greatest happiness in promoting that of others in 
the widest sense.” 

‘“‘T agree with you that money and position bring 
with them as much pain as pleasure, yet it would be a 
most selfish life if we were to think only of our own 
happiness as the purpose of our life.’’ 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Sinclair, ‘nothing but 
love can give real pleasure.” 

The Rector noticed that Mr. Sinclair was somewhat 
depressed, and began to judge what was on his mind. 
He knew how much attached he had been to Miss 
Ethel Wood, although he had not seen anything to 
show that she responded to his love. Hence the 
Rector was not surprised when he heard Mr. Sinclair 
say that love was the highest form of happiness. 

“To a young man in love,” said the Rector, with a 
sly glance at Mr. Sinclair, ‘I think you are right, but 
when you grow older, you will find that there are no 
pleasures equal to the pleasures of the mind. I do not 
believe that either luxury, ambition, or affection will 
give much happiness long, but intellectual pleasures are 
unending.” 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Sinclair, ‘but I cannot see how a 
man can be happy without emotion.” 

‘* Love,” replied the Rector, ‘‘ often brings sorrow. 
‘True love never runs smooth,’ the proverb says. The 
happiness we derive from love depends upon others, 
and the moment we have to depend upon others comes 
uncertainty ; for instance, parents love their children. 
and derive pleasure from them, yet they are a source of 
anxiety and uncertainty, the loss of whom, either by 
death or by change, causes a good deal of sorrow. 
Every new tie of the affections opens out new channels 
of sorrow.” 

“Do you then advise a man not to cultivate these 
affections ?’’ enquired Mr. Sinclair. 

‘Oh, certainly not,” said the Rector, ‘‘man ought 
to be natural and cultivate all the faculties God has 
given him, and love is one of the highest. We ought 
not to be so afraid of pain and sorrow, as all these 
things have their uses.”’ 

Mr. Sinclair was not thinking so much of the abstract 
discussion of the question as of his own feelings, so his 
remarks were disjointed, and his arguments weak. As 
he was walking home that night he could think of 
nothing but his deep love for Ethel. He had never 
imagined that he loved her so intensely until he noticed 
that the Squire was paying so much attention to her. 
The more he saw of it the more his love was aroused. 

For a long time he had meditated asking her to 
marry him, but something had always arisen to post- 


pone the proposal. 
# * * a x 
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The faithful sexton, with another man, was waiting 
in the kitchen to see the Rector. 

As soon as Mr. Sinclair had left, Jonas went to the 
study door, and, after knocking, said to the Rector, 
‘** Corpse’s brother wants to see yer, sir.” 

**Corpse’s brother?” repeated the Rector. ‘‘ Who 
can he be?” 2 

The Rector told Jonas to bring the man into the 
study. He found he was a poor man from Sodom 
district, whose sister had died in the workhouse. It 
appeared she was a little weak in her mind, and some 
brutal man had taken advantage of her weakness, and 
she had to return to the workhouse year after year. 
This time she had died, and had to be buried in a 
pauper’s grave, while her children, three in all, lived to 
be provided for by the parish. 

*‘ Ah have ’eard you preach,” said the man, ‘‘and 
ah wants yer to bring my sister to-morrow from t’ big 
house.” 

Knight was much struck by the man’s earnestness, 
and consented to take the funeral on the following day. 

At the time of the funeral a severe storm of wind and 
rain prevailed, so that no mourners were present at the 
grave except the brother. A sense of loneliness came 
over the Rector as he commenced to read the service. 

‘Where are those men,” he wondered, ‘‘ who probably 
have hastened the death of this poor frail woman? Are 
they still left free to practise their infamous crimes?” 
While the coffin was being lowered into the grave, he 
raised his head to God and said, ‘‘O God, when will 
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these injustices be stopped—the victim perishes while 
the criminal lives at ease?”’ Never before had he read 
the service with such solemnity and such feeling. 

The scene was so solemn that tears were seen stand- 
ing in the eyes of the undertaker and sexton, who 
seemed to realize the Rector’s feelings. 

Knight returned from the cemetery exhausted by the » 
keenness of the storm and the intensity of his feelings. 
He was unable to erase from his mind the impression 
which the last two scenes had made upon him. He re- 
turned tohis study as his custom was, but he did verylittle 
work. Miss Dale heard him pacing the room ina rather 
excited way, so she went to see what was the matter. 

‘Where have you been in this terrible storm? 
What is wrong with you?” 

‘* Nothing,” he said, ‘‘ only I am sick at heart at the 
sight of the misery I see, and of the things I get to 
know.” 

“Tt is not your fault, you are not responsible for 
these things.” 

‘‘T know I am not the cause, but I am obliged ina 
measure to be responsible for it. It is my duty to 
lessen the misery, and to try to prevent the sin, yet 
I am only one man, and what am I among so many ?” 

“You are not like other men,” she replied, ‘ you 
take these things too seriously. You are not to blame 
for all the sin and misery we have around us.” 

‘‘Perhaps I am not, but that does not help them 
much. There is the suffering and the sin, and I feel I 
ought to help them.” 
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‘*] do not see why you should trouble yourself so 
much about these dirty and disagreeable people. There 
have always been rich and poor, sin and misery, poverty 
and suffering. I don’t see that we can help it. Be 
thankful you are both rich and strong.” 

‘‘T am thankful that I have strength and that my 
means are ample, and for this reason I feel responsible 
in a measure for those who have neither.” 

The Rector was unable to do much work that day. 
His mind dwelt so much upon his own people. He 
was willing and even anxious to do what he could, but 
what must that be. The evil was so great, and the 
requirements so many, that the task appalled him. 
There was, however, one thing he decided to do, which 
he thought might do something to help the sick. 

He noticed how slowly many of them recovered, 
and he attributed this to a want of fresh air and proper 
nourishment. He was healthy enough himself and 
needed no change, but these poor people were weak 
and sickly ; they had poor food and lived in wretched 
houses, and therefore there was every reason why a 
change should be given to them. 

He determined to forego the expense of a summer 
holiday, and to send a few of his sick parishioners into 
the country instead. 


Chapter XXII. 


WHAT THE POOR ARE TO EACH OTHER. 


‘* She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in thought 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.” 
Shakespeare. 
‘‘Q, ’tis the curse in love, and still approved 
When women cannot love where they’re beloved.” 
Shakespeare. 


- cTas N the afternoon of the following Monday, Ann ; 
aes Is i M’Stay was in charge of the man whom the — 
vale 


Rector had visited. zi 

When she told him the doctor was coming, he aad 
in a whisper, ‘‘It ain’t the doctor I want; it ain’t the 
doctor I want; I wants t’ parson.” | 

Ann then went downstairs and saw Isaac Sinclair 
passing. e i he 

As the poor man was in such agony and pain, she 
called Isaac in, and asked him to see him, which he 
willingly did. . 


™, 
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Early the same evening Ethel attended the club in 
Sodom. While on her way she intended to call and see 
the poor man who was suffering so much. 

She had thought agreat deal of what the Rector had 
said when he spoke to her about Squire Garnett. 

She felt in her sweet heart that it was not at all 
helpful for her to be brought much under the influence 
of the Squire; he seemed to make her feel a dislike for 
good works. 

Then if it should lead to an engagement she would 
either have to give up her good work, or he would have 
to leave off his wild and reckless life. If they were to 
live united lives, a change must take place in one or the 
other of them. 

She was also conscious that when it was necessary 


for anything to be given up, it was the good things 


which were most frequently parted with, and she had 
no wish nor intention at present to give up her religious 
work, which she so much enjoyed. 

Yet she was only a woman, and she was flattered by 
the Squire’s attentions and the exalted position which 
he promised her. Sometimes the thought would pass 
through her mind that if they were married she would 
have an opportunity to win him from his wild ways. 
These thoughts were occupying her mind when she 
reached the house to which she was going. 

She was about to open the door when she heard a 
man’s voice, which she knew to be Isaac Sinclair’s. 

Ethel stood breathless as she listened to the quiet 
way in which he was speaking to the sufferer. She 
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could not help contrasting him with Mr. Garnett, to the 
latter’s disadvantage. 

If the offer of the two men had been made at that 
moment, there could be no doubt as to which she would 
have excepted. 

As soon as Isaac saw her he started, and would have 
left the room, but she detained him. She was touched 
by his manly nature, and his tenderness towards this 
poor outcast. 

‘Don’t go,” she said; ‘‘let me help you, if I can.” 
She went towards the wretched bed, and, at Isaac’s 
request, sang the well-known hymn, ‘‘ Abide with me, 
fast falls the eventide.”’ 

It was a solemn scene. Every word of the hymn 
seemed applicable to the poor sufferer. It was truly 
the eventide of his life, and the darkness of death 
seemed to be hovering over him. She knelt by the bed- 
side and read portions of the Gospel to the poor man. 

Then taking his hand in hers, she spoke of the 
infinite love of the Saviour. The patient was too weak 
to manifest much emotion, but tears were seen trickling 
down his cheeks. 

Isaac stood in amazement, and watched her every 
movement. The more he saw of her the more deeply 
his love for her burned in his heart. She appeared to 
him as an angel in disguise. 

When he remembered that for a long time he had tried 
to comfort and soothe the sufferer without success, and 
that Ethel had now soothed and calmed him almost 
immediately, he was bewildered. 
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After a short time Ann M’Stay returned to the room, 
and Ethel and Isaac prepared to leave for the club. 

At the close of the meeting they walked home 
together. They were silent for a time, as both were 
thinking of the new traits they had discovered in each 
other’s character. Isaac was the first to break the 
silence by saying, “‘I am so glad you visited that poor 
man this evening, Miss Ethel. It was such a relief to 
me.” 

** Don’t,” she said, ‘‘ please do not mention it.” As 
she spoke she fixed her large eyes full on his face, which 
beamed with pleasure and delight. 

Isaac imagined he read more than mere friendship in 
her eyes. 

He felt his heart bounding within him, and his whole 
nature was thrilled with indescribable pleasure. He 
could scarcely trust himself to speak. 

He realized now more than -ever that he was deeply 
in love with her, and yet somehow there seemed to be 
a vast gulf between them. 

In the midst of his joy, he could not forget the Squire 
and her seeming preference for him. 

True he had nothing to offer her in comparison with 
the Squire, yet he was convinced that so far as love 
and care were concerned Squire Garnett could not excel 
him. He had loved Ethel from a child, but shrank 
from letting her know it. He now, however, determined 
to make it known at his first opportunity. 

Ethel in the meantime was comparing the two men 
who were so different from each other. 
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In Isaac Sinclair she saw a noble self-sacrificing 
nature, striving to do what good he could for his fellow- 
men; she also noticed that this trait had been greatly 
developed since the advent of the new Rector. 

In Squire Garnett she could only see a wild and 
selfish nature, thinking only of pleasure and living only 
for himself. | 

The contrast between the two men was most marked. 
If Squire Garnett was drawing her to himself by his 
flattering tongue and immense riches, Isaac was cer- 
tainly drawing her by his self-denying acts and noble 
character. 

Notwithstanding this, Ethel had no idea what was 
in Isaac’s mind; besides, she had no intention of fixing 
her love at present on either of the men. 

Isaac was waiting for an opportunity of speaking his 
mind, and expressing his love for her. 

At length the conversation turned to a subject which 
was always popular, namely, ‘“‘ Why the Rector had 
never married.”’ 

‘‘He always says he has married the parish when 
anyone speaks to him on the subject,” replied Ethel to 
a question from Isaac. 

‘“T would rather be married to one woman than a 
parish,” said Isaac, at the same time giving one of his 
hearty laughs. 

‘‘ Most men would,” she replied. 

‘Can you guess the name of the woman I should 
like to marry ?” he asked, shyly. 

‘“ No, indeed I can’t, I never thought of it.”’ 
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“* May I tell you?” 

“‘ Yes, I should like to hear, but you know I am not 
your father confessor,” she replied, jokingly. 

To her surprise Isaac took hold of her hand and 
looked in her face and said, “‘ Ethel, it is yourself.” 

Ethel blushed and quickly withdrew her hand and 
quickened her pace. She had not expected the con- 
versation to take such a turn. 

“You used to like me,” he continued, keeping close 
to her, ‘‘ and I believe you like me still.” 

She stopped, looked him full in the face, and calmly 
said, ‘‘ Isaac, as you say, we have been fond of each 
other from childhood, and I have always valued you as 
a true friend, and still do, but I cannot marry you.” 

These words acted like water on fire. They quenched 
his hopes, his countenance fell, his lips quivered, and 
the anguish of disappointed love nearly broke his heart. 
It was the first time in his life he had received a very 
severe blow. 

“Why?” he asked, trembling. ‘‘Am I not good 
enough ? ”’ 

‘*Oh yes,” she replied, heartily. ‘‘I do not knowa 
better or a more worthy man; there is no man whom 
I respect more highly, but I cannot think of you as a 
husband, only as a friend.” 

‘“Is there someone before me? ”’ he asked, anxiously, 
thinking of the Squire. 

“No, no,” she uttered, hesitatingly, ‘‘ at least not 
specially.” 

“Tell me why, then. Have you anything against me?” 


= 
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‘‘No, not in the least. I have always regarded you 
as my best friend, and hope always to do so, but I am 
too young to think of marriage, and I do not love 
you in the lover’s sense of the word. Please do not 
mention the subject again. My Aunt will be waiting 
for me, and I must be going.” 

“Ethel, I will only say this, you have grievously 
disappointed me; my life can never be happy apart 
from you, and I shall not cease to hope until you are 
beyond hope.”’ 

With that he held out his hand and bowed gravely 
and left. He was cast down, but his good-nature. 
would not allow him to despair. 

He felt as other men feel in like circumstances; but 
his passion was not allowed to triumph over his more 
amiable feelings. 3 

He reflected on what she had said. ‘‘She is too young; 
she will improve on that every day. She is fond of me, 
but not sufficiently in love with me to marry me. I 
must cultivate her love.”” These sentences he was con- 
stantly repeating to himself, and from them he took 
hope. 

Poor Ethel could only think of her changeable feel- 
ings; at one time she was drawn to Isaac, and then 
when the Squire crossed her path and talked in his usual 
flattering and enticing way, she was drawnto him. For 
many hours that night she studied her own character 
and tried to fathom her own feelings. 


* * * * * 
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After the Sunday’s work was over the Rev. M. Jones 
usually spent the rest of the evening where he could 
chat with the Squire and have frequent opportunities for 
conversation with Miss Garnett. 

On a specially lovely Sunday evening in August, he 
was standing in the conservatory admiring some very 
rare flowers, when Miss Garnett entered. 

This was the first opportunity he had had of speaking 
to her alone since the conversation in the drawing- 
room, when his jealousy had been roused by her defence 
of the Rector. 

As soon as she saw he was alone, she was about to 
retreat, but he called her back, saying he wished to 
speak to her. ‘‘ I wasjust admiring these orchids,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘their colour seems so perfect.”’ 

“Yes, they are some the Rector gave me soon after 
he came to the parish. They are some very rare 
specimens,” she added. 

Mr. Jones felt sorry he had mentioned them; he had 
no intention of admiring anything that came from that 
gentleman. 

They were rivals, he imagined, for Miss Garnett’s 
hand, and it was his policy to try and set her against 
the Rector. 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘‘I am beginning to detest 
te: Kector:” 

PNWViay 2?” 

““T do not feel inclined to-night to tell you all the 
disagreeable traits in his character. It is enough to see 
the fond way in which he flutters about you. If he 
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looked after his parishioners as diligently as he does 
you, he would be more highly respected.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Jones, Iam surprised you should talk like 
that. It is because of his anxiety and diligence for the 
poor that I so highly respect him.”’ 

“ Yes, he is getting a good deal of credit for the little 
work he is doing in Sodom, but I think it is more profit- 
able to look after the young men in the shops, or those 
who are working at trades, or those who spend their 
time in clubs. It seems to me there is in these daysa 
perfect craze for slum work to the neglect of other kinds 
of work.” | 

‘“T do not believe the Rector neglects any class of 
men,” she replied. ‘In fact he is working from morn- 
ing till night for one or the other.” 

‘‘T do not see it,” he answered; ‘ but I will not 
argue that point. All I say is this, that if he spent 
more time with his parishioners and left you to my care, 
it would be better for him. It is ridiculous to see how 
he watches over you.” 

‘*T think you are mistaken. I certainly am not con- 
scious of it, I only wish that you, as well as all other 
parish priests, had half of his industry and perseverance.” 

‘* You are a bold defender of the cloth, Miss Garnett, 
but I do not wish to talk about him. I want us to 
understand each other,” he said, more calmly; ‘‘I want 
to speak plainly to you. When will you consent to give 
me your hand? You know I have sought it for years.” 

He took her hand in his, and looked strangely into 
her eyes. 
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She forcibly withdrew it, and said calmly but firmly, 
‘¢ Never, never.” 

He looked as if he had been struck; his brows knit 
together, and his lips quivered, and he gasped— 

‘What! Have you no love for me? ”’ 

‘¢ No, none.” 

‘‘ Then you have trifled with me.” 

“T deny it, and it is unmanly of you to accuse me,”’ 
she replied, warmly. ‘‘ Trifled with you indeed ; on the 
contrary, I have tried to show you for years that I had 
no love to give you.” 

“‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘I do not feel myself. I 
thought you loved me and that you hid it for reasons I 
could not explain. Could you never love me?” 

‘* No, never.” 

Bitter disappointment flashed in his eyes, his whole 
frame trembled, and he became quite reckless in his 
demeanour ; he gazed fiercely at her and exclaimed— 

‘“‘ Tell me why, tell me.” 

‘‘Mr. Jones, I have given you my decision,” she said, 
calmly. “If I had to tell you why, it would only pain 
you more. I will simply add that our ideals of life are 
dissimilar, our characters are totally unlike, and our 
natures could not possibly harmonize, and above all, I 
do not love you.” 

She turned to leave him, but he caught her and 
exclaimed— 

“Oh! Adela, give me some hope. Do not reject me 
utterly ; give me time to prove my love, and to win 
yours.” 
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‘““No, Mr. Jones, I cannot give you the slightest 
hope.”’ 

The Rev. M. Jones returned to his rooms and 
meditated on what had taken place. He felt that the 
Rector had stepped in between them. 

In his own mind he was convinced that if the Rev. 
Knight Dale had not come to the parish, he would 
have been able to secure Miss Garnett’s love. But 
now she seemed to be fixing her affection on him. He 
had done his best, he thought, to poison her mind 
against the Rector, but all without avail. 

He was blind to the fact that he had injured himself | 
more than he had the Rector. 

All his bitter words had only served to build up a 
tower of defence in favour of the Rector, and had also 
evidenced to Miss Adela his base and narrow nature 
compared with the fine and noble disposition of his 
chief. 

It was the usual custom every Monday morning for 
the Curate to meet the Rector at the Rectory, for 
consultation and prayer, but the morning following this 
event the Rector was surprised to receive, instead of a 
visit, a letter from his Curate resigning his Curacy, 
giving as his reason that he thought a change was 
desirable both for himself and the Rector. 

By the same post he wrote to the Bishop, asking 
permission to resign his Curacy, and giving as his reason 
a want of sympathy with his Rector, in all the work 
which he tried to do. He made it appear to the Bishop 
that since the Rev. Knight Dale had been appointed 
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there almost everything had been changed and the 
parishioners did not like it, in fact they were almost up 
in arms against the Rector. 

The Bishop made no comment on the letter, but 
gave his consent to the resignation. 

The Rector felt sorry at first that it should be 
necessary to make a change of Curate so soon, but he 
offered no objection. 

So in due time Mr. Jones left the parish a dis- 
appointed, and it is to be feared not a much wiser man. 


CBapter XXIII. 


THE RESULT OF THE LONDON SEASON: 
A PROPOSAL. 


‘‘ Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait."’ 
Longfellow. 


=m OUIRE Garnett usually spent two or three 
i) weeks in London each season, and his sister 
= often accompanied him. 

The season of 18— was a very gay and exciting 
one, and at first Garnett entered into all the excitement 
with the energy and passion of a young man. He spent 
a good deal of his time in flirting with the young ladies 
of rank at the various dinner parties to which he was ° 
invited, but in the midst of all his gaiety he could not 
forget Ethel. Again and again his thoughts would 
revert to her and her home in Bradford. 

The difference between Ethel and the ladies with 
whom he flirted was most marked; her innocence and 
her simplicity contrasted favourably with the flippancy 
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and insincerity of the so-called society in London. 

For many years he had enjoyed this fashionable life, 
and, unknown to himself, he had by his fast and careless 
habits weakened and undermined his constitution ; now, 
somehow or other, he felt less and less pleasure and 
interest in the gay assemblies. To his own surprise he 
found himself not only tired of society, but disgusted 
with many of its forms. 

He had drunk of the cup of pleasure too eagerly, and 
was now reaping its harvest. According to the ordinary 
standard, he had been a success and had reaped many 
a triumph. Society had applauded him, but at what 
cost >—an empty purse, a ruined constitution, and a 
decline in the tender feelings of the moral nature of 
conscience,—the loss of all that is worth living for. 

He began to suspect that he had lived too much for 
society, and too little for himself; that he had sacri- 
' ficed his best interests and his health to the applause of 
a few men as foolish and reckless as himself, and had 
mistaken excitement for pleasure. 

His memory dwelt with satisfaction on the pleasant 
time he had spent with Ethel in Bradford, and how her 
holy influence had been for his happiness and profit. 

He saw many opportunities of a rich and honourable 
marriage, but none seemed to attract him in the same 
way as the simple and holy love of Ethel. The more 
he thought, the more he felt convinced of the necessity 
of uniting himself to her. He determined to forego all 
other chances, and try and win the love of so good and 
noble a girl. 
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“‘T am tired of London,” he said, speaking to his 
sister one morning as they were sitting at breakfast. 
‘“‘T seem to have no appetite when I come to the City.” 

‘‘T am sorry for that, Tom, but I have told you before 
that you are not a strong man, and unless you live much 
more quietly I fear you will not live long.” 

“Well, at any rate, Iam about tired of this kind of | 
ite. 

‘“‘T am glad to hear it, and I hope you will leave it.” 

‘“‘T shall try,” he said faintly, but he had had very 
little experience of the power of habits and of evil com- 
panions. 

“You know, Tom, for a long time I have felt that 
you have been so taken up with pleasure that you have 
grown cold towards me, and yet you are my omy, 
guardian.” 

‘‘Forgive me if I have; I am not conscious of it. 
My love for you is as tender as ever. But when shall 
we return ?”’ 

** As soon as you are ready,” she replied, ‘“‘I should 
like to return at once.” 

‘‘T am anxious to get home. I intended to invite 
some friends to return with me to the country, but I 
don’t think I shall now.” 

‘‘ No,” said Adela, ‘‘I would not. There is not one 
of those whom you usually invite to the Crofts who 
would put himself to any inconvenience to help you.” 

‘““That is what I have been thinking,” said Tom. 
‘Tt seems to me that their friendship is purely selfish. 
I fear Lord Baxter will be disappointed if I do not 
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marry his daughter, and it is a great temptation to 
receive the flatteries of the great, and to have the path 
of ambition made easy, but if I embrace them, it will 
be at the sacrifice of love, and peace of mind, and 
honour.” 

“Let them go,” replied his sister, ‘‘the price is too 
dear to pay.” 

‘‘We must return to-morrow,” he said, ‘‘and if 
Ethel will consent, I shall marry her as soon as con- 
venient. Will you be disappointed, Adela? Are you 
willing to renounce all the advantages which a marriage 
with a high-born person would bring you ?”’ 

‘“‘T admire you more, and trust you will do what is 
best for your own peace of mind. I would rather see 
you good and noble than great and sinful.”’ 

On the following day he returned to his native city, 
feeling himselfa changed man. He was sick of the gaiety 
and shallowness of his life, and longed for one with more 
satisfaction. His conscience told him that he was 
wrong, and he felt the awakening of all that was good 
in a man. He had two difficulties to contend with; 
first of all he had created and formed habits of vice 
which would not be easily conquered, and as he found 
afterwards, the passions which he had cultivated would 
again and again assert themselves and master him. It 
was a constant battle, which he bravely fought and in 
which he often conquered. 

He knew that over indulgence in intoxicating drink 
was detrimental and ruinous to him, yet, although he 
tried, he was not always able to resist. He had yet to 
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learn that nothing but the grace of God can keepa 
man from falling into his old habits of sin. 

His second difficulty was his health. The many 
years he had spent in dissipation had weakened his 
constitution, and disease seemed to have laid permanent 
hold upon him. His lungs were affected. However, 
by care and quiet living, he hoped to be strong and well | 
again. ) 

For the first few nights he was unable to sleep. The 
visions of the past forced themselves upon him. He 
spent the nights in reflecting on the past, which brought 
no consolation or peace; in a word, he was the most 
miserable of men. 

‘* How is all this to end?” he asked himself. “Is 
season after season to pass away with nothing to show 
for it but disappointment and weariness; and each to 
be a repetition of the last? True, I have been through 
them all, and what arethey? I have known this world, 
and what better am I? Once, all eager anticipation 
and hope, now, all disappointment and misery. It is 
different from what I expected. It has fallen short of 
my fancy. I have sought satisfaction in pleasure, but I 
feel that it has been like what a preacher calls vanity, 
‘a feeding upon wind.’ Satisfaction, I feel must spring 
from a purer fountain than self-love. Man is born not 
for himself, but for the good of others. God has put it 
into my power to make men bless the day that He 
created me. He has given me wealth, but I have 
scattered it; position, but I have degraded it; faculties 
of mind, but I have ruined them. Vainly have I 
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thought that the world was made for myself, and not I 
for the world, and now instead of men praising God for 
my life, the better part of them look upon me as a 
cumberer of the ground. Oh! the bitter fate,” he 
exclaimed; ‘“‘I feel tempted to end my miserable life. 
Why should I live? For virtue and for duty? For what 
is right and noble? To compensate in some measure 
for all my folly, for all my sins? But I fear it is too 
late. The effort seems beyond me, and I have no power 
to resist temptation. I feel as if I were lost. I fear I 
cannot live long, and men like me soon bloom and die, 
as the prophet says, ‘ They perish as the flower of the 
grass.” 

He now saw not only the injury he had done to him- 
self but the wrongs he had brought upon others. He 
thought those words of an ancient writer were true, 
who says, ‘‘ No man dies by a single death.” He had 
dragged others down with him. He remembered how 
he had trifled not only with Ethel, but with other girls, 
and had led them to believe what he never felt. He 
knew too well that Ethel was certainly the worse for 
having come under his influence. He felt he had 
tampered with the affections of a pure and noble girl. 

Still in his inmost heart he loved her, and he deter- 
mined to do all he could to compensate for the past 
and to make himself worthy of so good a girl. 

With this new thought he began to think that, after 
all, life might be worth living, if only he could undo 
the past and win Ethel’s love. 

Yet, he reflected, she had shunned his company ever 
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since he and the Rector had quarrelled about her in the 
garden. He now saw the Rector was in the right and 
he was in the wrong. 

For two or three nights he was thus troubled, and 
sleep never once relieved his weary eyes. 

On the third day he was unable to rise from his bed, 
and when his sister knocked at his door to learn the - 
reason of his delay, she received no answer, and when 
she opened the door she was startled to see his wild 
and haggard face. She had never seen him look so ill 
before,—his eyes were red and bore traces of restless 
nights, and his face was pinched and drawn. 

‘* Tom,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what is the matter? Are 
you ill?” 

‘‘Not so ill as troubled. I cannot sleep,” he replied. 

“‘ What is troubling you, Tom ?” she asked anxiously, 
looking at him. 

He ignored the question, and said, ‘‘ Adela, do you 
think there is forgiveness for such a sinner as I am? ”’ 

“Tom, my dear brother, I thank God that He has 
given you that frame of mind. Yes, there is forgiveness 
for all who will accept it; Christ came to seek and to 
save the lost.” 

‘¢ Adela, I am tired of it all; I cannot endure the life 
I have been leading, and a change must take place 
either one way or the other. Besides, I could never 
think in my present state of asking Ethel to unite her 
noble life with a worthless one like mine; yet I cannot 
live without her. Her face is always haunting me.” 

‘‘Tom,” she replied, ‘‘ we are told in God’s word to 
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seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto us.” 

** What!” he exclaimed, ‘‘do- you mean to tell me 
that God will not only forgive the past, but will also 
give me Ethel, if I make myself worthy of her?” 

‘“‘ Yes, I believe it,” she replied. 

For a time he did not speak, and seemed to be 
thinking; at length he said— 

“ Do you think Ethel will come and see me? I feel 
I must tell her my mind.” 

“‘T will send and see, but you must remember God 
must be first.” 

She left the room, and before writing the note she 
knelt down and asked God to bless her brother and 
to give him strength to carry out his resolution. 

Ethel was astonished to receive Adela’s note; she 
thought they were still in London. 

She could not understand what had hastened their 
return from the City, and why she was wanted. How- 
ever she was soon on her way to the Crofts. 

In the meantime Squire Garnett prepared to see 
Ethel in the waiting-room on the first floor. The 
thought of meeting her seemed to give him new life 
and vigour. 

He was sitting in his big easy chair—his mind fully 
occupied—when Ethel arrived. 

“‘Good afternoon,” she said cheerfully, as she 
advanced towards him and took the hand which he held 
out to her. ‘‘ You look very ill,” she said, ‘‘I hope 
nothing is amiss. Can I do anything for you?” 
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“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘you are the only woman who 
can.” 

‘“‘T shall be glad to do what I am able,” she answered. 

She was very much struck with his changed looks; 
she felt something was troubling him. 

‘‘ Ethel,” he said, ‘‘I want to ask if you can forgive 
the selfish part I have acted towards you?” 

‘‘T have nothing to forgive,” she replied. 

““ Oh, yes, you have. I have acted very unfairly 
towards you, but I have something more to tell, and 
much more to ask of you.” 

She looked surprised and did not know what to say 
in reply. 

*“T want to tell you, Ethel,’ he continued, “that I 
have grown sick of the life I have been living, which 
you have begged so often of me to give up. I have 
decided to do so. I see now the folly of my own life 
and mean to start afresh, if God spares me.”’ 

Ethel looked at him in astonishment. Never had she 
heard him speak so earnestly. 

“IT want to ask if you can give yourself to me—for- 
getting the past—and place your confidence in me and 
give me your love. I know I am not worthy, but will 
you do it?” 

She made no reply, but gazed intently into the fire. 
She was thinking of what she had said to Isaac Sinclair, 
but deep down in her heart the old love for the Squire 
was deeply-rooted. She felt she loved him. 

After a pause she said, ‘‘ Mr. Garnett, I can never 
marry a man who is not living a noble life.”’ 
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“Oh,” he replied, ‘‘ you refer to my past life; that is 
all over now. I hope to be a better man in future.” 

‘‘T am pleased you see that life is given to us for 
nobler purposes, and loftier aspirations, than horse- 
racing, gambling, and similar things.” 

“I have decided to give up all, and to live a manly 
life, and I want you to help me.” 

“T will try,” she faltered, ‘‘ but we must bear in mind 
that we can do nothing of ourselves, we must seek a 
higher power.” 

*‘ Then you must pray for me,” replied the Squire. 

Ethel nodded assent, and reminded him that he 
must also pray for himself. | 

A little conversation followed, in which he tried to 
press Ethel to give an immediate answer to his proposal, 
saying it would help him if he only knew that the prize 
would be his in the end. 

She made no reply and prepared to leave, promising 
to come again on the following day. 

As they were saying good-night their hands met, and 
she felt his whole frame was shaking with emotion. 
Another good-night and she was gone. 

As she walked home she was puzzled how she should 
act, for she felt that now that the Squire had forsaken 
his old ways she could be happy with him as his wife. 

What about Isaac Sinclair? How could she tell 
him? She knew that he was in love with her, and was 
determined to win her. She knew that she had always 
been very fond of him, but since he had taken to 
making love to her she liked him less. Amongst her 
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friends he was first, but her husband he could never be. 

When she reached home she found her supper awaiting 
her, and after taking a little she retired to her room, 
but she was unable to sleep; her mind was too much 
occupied with the proposals of the Squire and Isaac 
Sinclair. For a long time she lay awake thinking of 
her decision. At last she made up her mind, and. 
decided to wait and see if the Squire kept his resolu- 
tions; if he did, she would accept his proposal, and tell 
Isaac her intentions, so that he might not be trusting to 
a false hope. 

All this cost her a good deal of thought, but she 
prayed earnestly over it, and trusted to be guided 
aright. 

A few weeks later Ethel had to pass through the 
trying ordeal of telling Isaac that she had given her 
love to another, whom she had promised to marry. 

It happened one night as they were returning from a 
meeting in Sodom that Isaac accompanied her, and 
again broached the subject of marriage, begging her to 
give him some hope for the future. 

Ethel spoke quietly and said, ‘‘ Isaac, I do not know 
what you will think of me, but I have accepted the 
Squire.” 

Isaac made no reply, but walked quietly on until he 
reached the usual place where they parted. He held 
out his hand, and with deep emotion said, ‘‘ Good- 
night.” It wasa severe blow for him. He felt that all 
sunshine had been taken out of his life. 


Chapter XXIV. 


Woo LRANGE (VISITOR. 


“Tt is a wise father that knows his child.”’ 
Shakespeare. 


faa pau tiE Rector had just left the front door of the 
| Holme when Janet, the housemaid, came in 
: great haste to tell Miss Jane that a man was 
standing at the side-door, and would not go away until 
he saw her. 

“What does he want with me?” she asked. “I 
don’t know the man.” 

“‘ He will not give me his name. He says, ‘I want 
to see the Missus, and won’t go till I do.’”’ 

Miss Jane went to the door, and saw it was a tramp 
who was waiting to see her. 

She noticed that he was aged and feeble, and appeared 
to have passed through many hardships. She thought 
he had come to beg. 

Well, what do you want with me?” she inquired. 

““T wants to see you very partic’lar and privately, 
ma’am.” 
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“Whatever can you want with me privately? I do 
not know you,” replied Miss Jane nervously, as she eyed 
the stranger’s ragged clothes. 

Her first impulse was to leave him, but she saw 
that he was old, and she always respected old 
age. 

‘‘ No ma’am, I knows you don’t know me,” he began. | 
“ T’ye just come from India, and have got some important 
news for you.” 

Miss Jane thought she had better listen to what he 
had to say. 

As she led him into the little ante-room by the door 
she had some strange misgivings, and kept wondering 
what his motives could be. 

‘Sit down,” she said, pointing to a chair, “and tell 
me what news you have brought.” 

“ Humph, I’ll soon do that,” replied the man. “I’ve 
come for that purpose.” 

The impudence and insolent manner of the man 
frightened her more than ever. | 

‘“* T’ve come from India,” he added. 

‘Well, what of that ?”’ she exclaimed. 

‘“‘T knew your brother there,” he said. 

Miss Jane stared at the man suspiciously, and won- 
dered if he were telling the truth. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ I knew him and his wife well. 
I was with him when he died, and it’s about that I’ve 
come to tell you.” 

She was anxious to hear anything she could about 
her brother, so she allowed him to talk. 
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Then the stranger related his history, and showed his 
connections with Mr. Wood, and he described in detail 
his last illness. 

Miss Jane listened to the story, half believing and 
half doubting the man, and yet she felt there was some- 
thing strange about him. 

“Tell me what brought you to England; you seem to 
be in very poor circumstances ? ” 

“Yes, Iam,” he replied, “ I had to work and beg my 
way to this country.” 

“But what was your object in coming?” she again 
inquired. 

“Ah, that is it. I came to seek my own child.” 

“Have you lost one ?”’ 

“Not exactly,” he replied. 

“Where is your child, then?” 

“ T know, but I don’t wish to disturb her; she is well 
off now; but I must have money.” 

“Surely,” replied Miss Jane, ‘‘ if your daughter is well 
off, and you know where she is, she is the most likely 
one to help you. Why have you come to me?” 

“T’ve come for help, to be sure.” 

“What right have you to come to me for help, when 
you say your daughter is well off? Why don’t you go 
to her, instead of troubling me?” 

“ Ah, that is just it,” he exclaimed; “ but if you give 
me a little money I promise to go away and not trouble 
you again for a long while, but I must have something 
to live on.” 


“Then why don’t you go to your daughter?” she 
P 
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asked, growing a little impatient with the man. “ Surely 
she has the best right to help you.” 

‘ But I must live,’ continued the man. 

Miss Jane felt quite timid. She thought that the 
man must be out of his mind. 

“JT don’t understand you,” she said. “TI shall not 
prevent you living.” | 

‘No, I don’t expect you will, but I must have some- 
thing to live on,” he continued, “‘and if you give me 
some money, I’ll not disturb you.” 

“Not disturb me,” she replied. “ Whatever do you 
mean? Do you mean to use violence, if I don’t give 
_you money ?” 

She put her hand on the bell, and was about to ring, 
when he said, “No offence, ma’am, don’t ring until I 
have told you all my story.” 

“Tf you have anything to tell, then tell it wie 
and go,” exclaimed Miss Jane, passionately. 

“Well, it’s like this. I’ve been a bad ’un, and am 
not much better yet. Many years ago I and my wife 
went to live in a quiet place in India; what made me 
go I need not tell you, but we were very poor. I 
worked when I could get it, and my wife used to nurse 
youngsters.” 

Miss Jane was impatient, and began to think the man 
had lost his reason, and she became still more afraid. 

‘Your brother and his wife,” continued the man, 
“came and stayed in the village, and the fever broke 
out, and as you know, they both took it and died. Their 
only child was given to my wife, and it died.” 
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“Died!” exclaimed Miss Jane, “impossible, she is 
now in the house with us.” 

This was enough to confirm Miss Jane’s opinion that 
the man was a lunatic. Their brother’s child had lived 
with them for more than twenty-two years, and was 
now about to be married to the Squire. She trembled 
from head to foot when she realized her helpless position. 

“Then,” he continued, without noticing her remark, 
‘“‘a great temptation lay before my wife and me. We 
were very poor, and afraid of taking the fever; we 
didn’t know what to do, and there was only one baby, 
with nothing but starvation before her, and the likelihood 
of her taking the fever. My wife wasn’t to blame, she 
wasn’t; she did it for the best. We told the people 
that our baby was dead, but it wasn’t; it was Ethel 
Wood, and we sent our child to you, as if it were your 
brother’s. We thought it would be all the same to you. 
One child is as good as another, you know.” 

Miss Jane had not yet realized the situation; she still 
felt convinced the man was mad. She tried to leave 
the room, but he took hold of her hand, and said, 
“Listen, until I have done. I'll not disturb you; I 
only want to live.” 

“My wife died,” he continued, “the deed broke her 
heart, she longed for her child back again ; she wept 
and fretted over it, and at last it killed her. I took to 
drinking to bury my anguish, and I was reduced so low 
that I determined to seek my child in England. I 
had part of a notion where she was, but I had for- 
gotten a good deal. I trusted much to the wife. I was 
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coming to this city, and I was taken ill on the road. 
The Rector saw me and took me to his house. When 
I was partly recovered I was walking in the Rectory 
garden with Jonas, and Ethel and the Squire passed 
us. Jonas told me all about her, and from what he said 
I was convinced she was my lost child. I have made 
further enquiries, and in my own mind I have not the: 
slightest doubt on the subject. Ihave been quiet for 
long, but now I am hard up, and must have some money. 
If you give me it, I’ll not disturb you?” 

Miss Jane began to think it was a case of blackmail, 
so she rang the bell for her sister, and told her what the 
man had said, who at once ordered him out of the 
house. “You scoundrel!” she exclaimed, in great 
fury, “I’ll have you arrested.” 

The two sisters hurried about the room, scarcely 
realizing what they were doing. Ethel came to see 
what was causing so much commotion, but the elder of 
the two aunts hurried her out of the room. 

‘T have done,” said the man; “I have nothing more 
to say, only I’ll show you these papers.” 

With that he took out of his pocket some dirty old 
papers, and showed them to the aunts, and said— 

‘““T took care of these; I thought I might want them. 
This is the birth certificate of my daughter, and these 
are the death certificates of my wife and Ethel 
Wood.” 

When the elder aunt saw them she let both her hands 
fall to her side and began to stagger about the room. 
Her eyelids fluttered, and her lips quivered. She looked 
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first at the papers and then at her sister, but was unable 
to speak. 

After a pause the man continued, “I'll not disturb 
you, only give me something to live upon and I'll go 
away.” 

“Leave the house,” she cried, “you are a bad, un- 
principled man; youare trying to frighten us. I’ll have 
you arrested.” 

“Oh, you will, will you?” hesnarled. ‘“ Very good, 
but Iam not a criminal, only fond of a drop of beer, so 
I am not afraid.” 

Just at that moment someone rang the front entrance 
bell, and the aunts became more nervous than ever. 

To get rid of the man Miss Jane threw down a coin 
on the floor, and said— 

“There, take that, but we don’t believe your story.” 

He stooped and picked up the coin, which he saw was 
a half-crown. But he was not satisfied with it. ‘‘ This 
won't do,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ How long would a half- 
crown keep you?” His voice was rising to a high 
pitch, and Miss Jane and her sister began to tremble 
from head to foot. 

“ Hush!” replied the elder Miss Wood. ‘‘ There are 
visitors in the house, and if you do not go away quietly 
I shall call them and have you arrested.” 

“‘T want something more than this before I leave the 
house, or I shall apply to the Squire, and make myself 
known.” 

The sisters were confused and looked anxiously at one 
another, each waiting for the other to speak. They did 
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not for a moment believe the man’s story, but they were 
anxious not to arouse any suspicion, or to give the public 
a subject for gossip, and therefore at any cost they were 
anxious to secure the man’s silence. 

“How much will satisfy you ?’’ demanded Miss Jane 
in great agitation, feeling she would be glad to give 
almost anything to get rid of him. 

“Give me a few pounds, and I’ll not trouble you 
again for a bit,” he muttered. 

After a little consultation between the two sisters, it 
was agreed to give him a few pounds and settle the 
matter. : 

“There, take that,” said Miss Jane, as she handed 
him the money, “and remember,” she added, ‘‘ we give 
it to you, not because we believe your story, but for the 
memory of our brother, whom you pes ee to be with 
during his last illness.” 

He took the money, muttering to himself, “If this is 
all they are going to give me, I shall soon trouble them 
with another visit.” 

They were annoyed at his discontentment, and said 
that if he dared to come back again, they would give 
him in charge for blackmailing. 

They had given him five pounds, and were determined 
to give him no more. 

When he had gone, they conversed for a few moments 
as to the steps they ought to take. 

The elder Miss Wood looked irritated and pale. She 
remembered what her brother had done before he left 
England, and thought that it might be the result of his 
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crime. She felt that for more than twenty-two years 
she had guarded and kept the secret of his attempted 
murder of the real heiress to the estate, for which she 
imagined this trouble was coming upon them as a con- 
sequence. Her own brother had obtained the money by 
fraud, and now his child, she reflected, was going to 
lose it. | 

She was giddy with agitation. She could not banish 
the sad picture which she, unknown to everybody, 
witnessed daily of her brother’s crime. Partly to 
steady and calm herself she leaned on the table, and 
murmured— 

‘* Let my trespass be forgiven.” 

Miss Jane was unable to understand why her sister 
took the matter so seriously, and at length asked— 

“Should we keep it quiet, or make enquiries about 
wer 

“Keep it quiet,” uttered the elder. ‘Let no one 
know a word of it. You had better go to the draw- 
ing-room now. I thought I heard the Squire’s voice 
when that troublesome man was talking here.”’ 

At that moment Janet the housemaid came to say 
that Squire Garnett wished to see her. 

“Has he been here long?” enquired Miss Wood, 
nervously. 

“Yes, ma’am, but Miss Ethel told him you were 
engaged, and she said I had to tell you that Mr. Garnett 
was waiting to see you when you were at liberty.” 

“Will you come, too?” enquired Miss Jane of her 
sister. 
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“No, I am not feeling so well. You had better go at 
once, I shall go to my room and rest.” 

With that she left, and with very unsteady steps 
walked in the direction of the secret room. 

Miss Jane rearranged her toilet, and went at once to 
the drawing-room. 

She found Ethel and the Squire very comfortably - 
seated before the fire,and engaged in deep conversation, 
which proved to be about their approaching marriage. 

After the usual greetings, he told her he had come 
that afternoon to fix the date of their marriage, and 
hoped she approved of the day Ethel had chosen. 

Miss Jane was exceedingly glad, and assured him that 
whatever they arranged would meet with her entire 
satisfaction. 

She noticed that a great change had come over Squire 
Garnett. He looked so much brighter and better than 
formerly,—what the cause of it was she could not tell ; 
but he was a changed man since his illness. 

“TI really must congratulate you, Mr. Garnett,” she 
said. ‘You are improving wonderfully, and you look 
so much happier.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” he replied, the colour rising to his face. 
‘*T must thank Ethel for that. She has been the cause 
of this great change, and if I am spared I hope to 
repay her,” and taking Ethel’s hand he gazing lovingly 
into her face. 

Then he turned again to Miss Jane and said, “If it 
had not been for Ethel’s kind sympathy and help I 
dread what might have been my fate to-day.” 
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Miss Jane looked astonished, wondering what her 
niece had done to merit so muchcredit ; but not wishing 
to refer to the past, she wished them much happiness 
and retired, leaving them to spend a quiet hour together. 

After this, time sped quickly on and the Squire was 
improving both in health and mental tone. 

Ethel and he were seen frequently together, and the 
days seemed to him as happy as they were long. He 
often wondered what he had done to merit such 
happiness. 

He felt there was a strange contrast between his 
so-called former pleasures and the delight he had in 
Ethel’s company. 


CBapter MV. 


A WEDDING DISTURBED. 


‘To be, or not to be, that is the question— 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or, to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them !—To die,—to sleep. 
No more ;—and by a sleep, to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d.”’ 


Shakespeare. 
VIS the wedding day approached both friends 
fll and acquaintances began to manifest a deep 
=| interest in it. 

There was only one who was grievously disappointed ; 
not that he wished any ill-luck to Ethel, on the contrary 
he was anxious to promote her happiness, but he 
thought he had a priority of claim to her hand. 

Mr. Sinclair never told his distress to anyone except 
the Rector, who was heartily sorry for him, as he felt 
that he would have made Ethel a good husband. 

However, as the Squire’s character was totally 
changed, even the Rector withdrew his opposition and 
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joined with others to make the union a happy event. 

Great preparations were being made on all sides for 
the occasion. The Hall was given over to the decorators 
and a number of extra men were engaged to work in the 
grounds. | 

A dinner was provided for the poor in their own 
homes, and a tea and entertainment for the children; 
in fact, the Squire determined that the poorest as. well 
as the richest should be sharers in his joy. 

At last the eventful day arrived. It was a day never 
to be forgotten by those who took part in it. Every- 
body turned out to witness the ceremony. The Church 
was crowded with the parishioners and their friends, 
looking as happy as the bridegroom himself. 

As soon as the bride entered the Church, the whole 
of the large congregation joined in singing ‘‘ The voice 
that breathed o’er Eden,” and then the Rev. Knight 
Dale read the service in a solemn and impressive voice. 

When he asked, ‘“‘Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man?” the Squire’s cousin, who was 
standing behind him, said, ‘‘I do,’ and as he was 
putting the woman’s right hand into that of the minister, 
a man in the congregation shouted, ‘‘I do, she’s 
mine,” and at the same time he staggered down the 
aisle (for he was worse for drink) with the intention of 
doing it. 

Everybody turned in amazement and looked at the 
interrupter. The churchwardens tried to pacify him 
and prevent him approaching the wedding party, but 
he staggered past them. 


- 
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Miss Jane saw that he was the same man who claimed 
to be Ethel’s father. She screamed and fainted away. 

The Squire stared at the man in blank dismay, and 
Ethel seemed bewildered. There was intense excite- 
ment in the congregation. Many were standing on the 
seats in order to obtain a view of what was taking 
place. ; 

‘‘ What do you mean by coming here, you drunken 
scoundrel ?”’ asked the churchwarden, sternly. 

‘‘Mean, ah mean no offence, but she’s my daughter, 
and ah give her with pleasure to this gentleman. No 
offence, no offence.”’ | 

‘““You her father ?’’ repeated the warden, ‘‘ nonsense, 
you’re mad!” 

There was a dreadful pause. Ethel looked frightfully 
pale and trembled violently. ‘‘I have never seen him 
before,”’ she faltered. 

‘‘She does not ken me, ah know,’ he repeated. 
‘‘ Nevertheless she’s my daughter, which ah can prove.” 

The Rector looked at the Doctor and the Doctor looked 
at the Rector. They both remembered the man well. 

‘‘He’s been to our house and says he is her father, 
but we do not believe it,’ joined in Miss Jane who had 
now recovered. ‘Then she fainted again. 

The Squire wasin a furious rage. ‘‘ Let the wedding 
go on,” he shouted, ‘‘and take no notice of this mad 
drunken man. Never mind whose daughter she is.” 

“No, I cannot, I cannot, Tom, until this mystery is 
cleared up,” said Ethel faintly, and immediately she 
fell unconscious to the ground. 
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The onlookers emitted a groan of wrath and pity. The 
Squire stood trembling in impotent rage, and would 
have laid hands on the man, but others prevented him. 

The Rector and Doctor consulted with the Squire 
and explained what they had seen some time before, 
and as Ethel was unwilling to be married until the 
mystery was cleared up, it was decided to postpone the 
wedding. 

The Rector explained to the people that the marriage 
was postponed for a day or two, as there was some 
mystery about the interrupter, who claimed to be the 
father of Ethel Wood, although it -was known that 
her father died in India. 

He was afraid that the people would molest the man, 
so he let him out by the vestry door, and gave him in 
charge of old Jonas, with instructions to take him to 
the Rectory. 

The party soon followed, and Tom Black produced 
his papers in the same way as he had done on a pre- 
vious occasion. 

“It is strange, but it seems true,” the Rector uttered 
to himself. 

‘“You must be a very bad, unprincipled man,”’ said 
the Rector, turning to the man, ‘‘ you see what misery 
and trouble your sin has caused. If she is really your 
daughter, you have ruined her and given her a shock 
from which it will take weeks to recover.”’ 

‘‘Ah didn’t want to do any harm,” said the man. 
“It was drink that made me come, and I couldn’t keep 
quiet. Ah only want to live quietly.” 
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“Villain!” shouted the Squire, ‘‘ you shall live the 
rest of your days in jail.” 

The Rector saw that the Squire had lost the power of 
rational judgment and looked very ill, so he turned to 
him and said, ‘‘I do not think we can make any more 
of it at present, but I will make enquiries and let you 
know what I discover.” 

Ethel recovered from her fainting, but she looked like 
one who had gone through a serious illness. 

As the Rector and Doctor helped her to the carriage 
she gazed through her tears at her intended husband 
and whispered, ‘‘ He cannot love me now.” 

The Squire’s heart was broken and he was unable to 
speak. Only yesterday he thought his joy was full, and 
now he was the most miserable of all men. 

Just then Miss Dale came in exclaiming, ‘‘ What, 
what’s the matter? Why no wedding? How is it you 
all look so troubled? Tell me what it is, Knight.” 

‘* You shall hear by-and-bye, Mary; just wait a bit.” 

The Rev. Knight Dale and the Doctor remained 
together talking over the best course to adopt, and 
examining the man’s certificate. 

‘‘ His story seems straightforward enough,” said the 
Rector, ‘‘I am half inclined to believe it.” 

‘“‘T fear it is too true,” replied the Doctor, ‘‘I had my 
suspicions, ever since I saw the man’s papers the day 
after he was brought to the Rectory. Our best course 
is to wire to India for details, and see if the man’s story 
be confirmed.” 

‘‘ Yes, I think that is best, but I have an idea that in 
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some way this may have something to do with Miss 
Wood’s melancholy, and her reserved manner. I have 
been at a loss to understand it. There is something 
peculiar about the way in which she confines herself 
to that secret room.” 

‘‘The solving of one mystery might help to explain 
another,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ However, the matter is 
left in your hands, and I shall be glad to do all I can to 
help you.” 

‘“T should be sorry to think there is anything un- 
common and mysterious,” replied the Rector. ‘At 
the same time I have heard a strange voice many times 
in the house, and when I have made enquiries, I have 
been told that it was only Miss Wood whom I have 
very rarely seen, yet it was not a woman’s voice.” 

The Doctor was anxious to visit his sick patients and 
was unable to discuss the question further, so he left, 
trusting to the Rector’s wisdom and discretion to do all 
things wisely. 

Miss Garnett was by her brother’s side trying to 
comfort him, but she could do little, as he sought to 
fortify himself and bury his sorrow in drink. The 
trouble, instead of being fraught with blessings to him, 
leading him to thought, and prayer, and to God, 
hardened him. 

Old Jonas, the sexton, was as much distressed as any 
one. He knew Tom Black, and had often heard the 
story from him, but he always laughed at it, andthought 
him half mad. 

After a few days’ delay the Rector walked to the 
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Holme, and told Miss Wood the result of his efforts. 

““T fear,” he said gently, ‘‘the man’s story is true.” 
Then he explained the whole of the circumstances 
which have been recorded in previous chapters, and 
need not be again repeated. 

‘Poor girl, I shall always love her,” said Miss Jane, 
‘for her own sake, whatever her father is. I wonder 
what the Squire will do now?” she asked. 

‘‘ Marry her, of course,” said the Rector, “he need 
not marry her father. But have you not heard the 
Squire is very ill? He was out late on the night of the 
intended wedding day, and caught a chill, and on the 
following day he was seriously ill, and the doctor, who 
was sent for, gives little hope of his recovery.” 

“Tam sorry for him, he is not strong at the 
bests’ 

‘“ No,” said the Rector, ‘‘and I fear he has shattered 
what health he had. Some men truly live fast, but not 
long.” 

‘* He has been better of late,” she uttered. 

‘True, but I attribute that mainly to the influence of 
Ethel.” 

After the Rector had left, Miss Jane was very much 
confused as to what she ought to do. She must first 
tell her sister that the man’s story had been confirmed ; 
yet it was dangerous to do so as she was in such a 
delicate state of health, more so since the visit of the 
supposed father of Ethel. She was afraid lest the 
shock might kill her. 

She must also tell Ethel, and yet how could she? It 
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was a task almost beyond her powers, but she felt that 
the girl had a right to know the truth. 

She went in search of her sister and found her in 
one of the side rooms that looked over the kitchen 
garden. 

She was so excited herself that she scarcely knew 
how to express what she felt it her duty to say. 

She found her sister looking very pale and more 
nervous than usual. The postponing of the wedding 
seemed to have completely shattered her health. 

“I cannot understand, Mary,” said Miss Jane, feeling 
that since her sister was so depressed she must be brave, 
although she felt it difficult, “‘I cannot understand 
why you take this trouble so much to heart, and make 
yourself ill. Surely you ought to bear it better than 
you do?” 

Miss Wood gave her sister a strange vacant look 
which frightened her, and then she said in a solemn 
voice, “ Jane, you do not know all or you would feel as 
I feel.” 

Miss Jane had no idea what her sister alluded to, but 
she felt that she herself possessed news which she 
scarcely dared to reveal, for fear of its consequences, 
but she said, “I know enough; more than I dare tell 
you.” 

“What!” exclaimed Miss Wood, in a state of great 
excitement, ‘you know something about these things 
that I do not know, and yet you dare to keep it from 
me. Tell me at once, tell me, or suspense will kill me.” 

She rose and seized her sister’s hands and cried, 
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“Tell me,” and then sank on her knees before her. 

When Miss Jane saw her sister’s anguish she too fell 
on her knees, and whispered faintly, “‘ The news is true, 
that man is Ethel’s father.” 

The sisters remained some time locked in each other’s 
arms, and weeping on each other’s breast. At length 
they heard Ethel approaching and they were anxious at 
present to keep the news from her, but she saw they 
were in great distress and insisted upon knowing their 
trouble. 

Miss Wood kissed her sister and Ethel and left them 
together, saying, ‘‘ Tell her, Jane, the whole truth.” 

We need not relate the painful scene which followed. 
Let it suffice to say that Ethel received the news with 
deep sorrow, yet with much calmness. 

With tears in her eyes, Miss Jane besought Ethel not 
to leave them, and not to let it make any difference. 
‘“ Always call me aunt,” she said. ‘‘I love you for your 
own sake.” 

Ethel made no reply, her heart was broken ; she was 
unable to do anything but sob. 

Her aunt tried to comfort her, and then left her. 

For some time Ethel was alone, and she reflected, 
“What can Ido? I have lived under a false name all 
these years and have been brought up in ease and 
luxury, and now I am told that I have no right to all 
this wealth, or to this name. Daughter of a drunken 
tramp! My father and mother could not help being 
poor, but they could help practising this dreadful deceit.” 

For hours she sat and brooded over her changed 
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fortune. That which made her feel it more was the 
Squire’s seeming neglect during the few days since the 
time for the wedding. She had seen no one during 
that time, and had not heard that he was ill. 

“IT cannot stay here, and live on charity,” she uttered. 
“ He will despise me, and the neighbours will scorn me. 
If I go out into the street everyone will stare at me, yet 
I am not to blame,—God knows I am not.” 

She wrote a note, and placed it on the table, and put 
on her hat and cloak, and left the house. 

A short time after Miss Jane entered the room, to see 
how she was, and could not find her. 

She hurried about the house, she called the servants, 
and again entered the room where she had left her, but 
she was not to be found. 

She now saw the note which was on the table. Miss 
Jane hurriedly read it and learned the sad news that 
Ethel had gone, begging them to do nothing to discover 
her whereabouts. 

Miss Jane in her disappointment and trouble had gone 
about the house searching for her sister, but in her 
haste and excitement she had omitted to look into a 
small room, which was used as a library, at the end of 
the main corridor. Suddenly she remembered it, and 
with quick steps went in that direction, hoping that her 
sister might be there, but she was not prepared for the 
scene that met her eyes. As she entered the room she 
saw her sister lying upon the floor; her eyelids and 
mouth were all puckered on one side and the blood had 
left her lips. At once she concluded that her sister was 
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afflicted by a stroke. Miss Jane hurriedly went in 
search of the maid and sent for the doctor. 

She then returned to the library and found that her 
sister had been writing and had fallen from her chair. 
She was startled to find a note addressed to herself, but 
at present she had no time to attend to it, as her sister 
must be her first care. | 

When shéthad done all she could she glanced at the 
papers, but before she realized what they contained the 
doctor was ringing the bell at the front door. 

Quickly collecting the papers together, she locked 
them in a drawer and awaited his entrance. But he was — 
too late, Miss Wood was no more. She never recovered 
consciousness, and therefore could not explain the cause 
of her misery. 

Miss Jane was now in a fearful state of excitement. 
She was convulsed with grief. Her sister was dead and 
there were these papers addressed to herself, “Oh! 
What must I do?” she exclaimed. “I feel my reason 
will fail.” 

She paced the room as she was unable to rest, and 
walked round until she was almost giddy. 

She went to the drawer in which she had locked the 
papers and took them out and read :— 


Chapter XXVI. 


————— 


THE MYSTERY REVEALED. 


‘‘'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’’ 
Tennyson. 


‘Man proposes, but God disposes.” 
Thomas a Kempis. 


 @iY dear, dear Sister,—Now that I feel my life 
VAN is fast drawing toa close, for which I am 

wiemd, NOt sorry, and my secret, which I have 
rica more than twenty years, must become known, 
and since those are dead who were guilty of the crime, 
I can write without fear of the law laying hold of 
anyone. I have known from the first that Ethel, 
although our niece, was not the heiress to the estate, 
but my lips were sealed by a fact which I must now 
tell you, but I conjure you by the memory of our dear 
brother, and by the love which exists between us, if 
you can, to keep it secret to yourself. You have often 
wondered why my character changed after our brother 
left, and why I lived so much alone, and kept so close 
to my private room. Well, a short time before our 
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brother’s departure to India, I was walking down the 
west wing and going in the direction of the nursery in 
order to see if our little niece was all right, and enjoying 
her afternoon sleep, but as I was about to open the door 
I was startled by hearing a gurgling noise from within, 
as if the child were choking; I was afraid Mary had 
put the clothes too far over the baby’s mouth, and was 
‘suffocation, but, alas! what did I find? 
Our brother Percy standing over the infant’s crib, 
holding a strange-looking weapon in one hand and 
grasping the child with the other, and blood was trick- 

ling down the baby’s face. I was horrified, I screamed, ; 
and immediately sprang to his side and snatched the 
child from his grasp. He seemed stupefied by his own 
thoughts, and never spoke. He was caught in the act 
of murder. I thought he was about to take his own 
life, but as quick as thought I wrenched the weapon 
from him ; he tried to regain it, and in so doing injured 
his hand. He then staggered and fell heavily to the 
ground in a dead faint. Instantly I seized a glass of 
water and threw the whole contents of it on his face, 
then I hurriedly left the room, locking the door behind 
me, and carried the child into the adjoining room, 
and immediately applied restoratives and bandaged 
up the wound, which was not so serious as I at first 
anticipated. Ina short time the child showed signs of 
recovery, which greatly relieved my feelings. I could 
not call for help, as I was anxious that no one should 
know about it. I felt it would blast all our lives if the 
least suspicion of murder should rest on our brother. I 
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have sacrificed my life to keep it a secret till this day, 
to save the reputation of the family. I now returned 
to my brother, and found him in a sitting posture, 
staring vacantly into the fire. He did not even raise 
his head when I entered, and as soon as I touched 
him he began to tremble, and in a low murmur, he 
whispered, ‘The child, is it dead?’ Then he exclaimed, 
‘Oh! what have I done? What evil spirit possessed 
me to attempt such acrime?’ His sorrow and anguish 
at the deed almost killed me. We talked about it as 
well as we could, and finally decided that he should go 
abroad, and that it should be reported the child had 
gone with him. I assured him that I would explain 
everything to you, and say enough to silence idle gossip 
about his sudden disappearance. There were difficulties 
in the way, but they were to be surmounted or we were 
ruined. At that moment the nurse entered in a state 
of great excitement, exclaiming that she could not find 
the child, and that there was some blood on the nursery 
floor. I assured her the baby was right, and gave her 
permission to go out for the day. She was satisfied, 
and glad of the holiday. I knew too well what had 
caused my brother to commit this awful deed. As you 
know, the child stood between him and a large fortune. 
The estate belonged to Ethel, but in case Ethel died 
the bulk of the money would go to him, and he was 
anxious to get rid of the obstacle to his becoming rich. 
He had intended to place the child in such a way as to 
make us believe she had fallen from her crib and struck 
her head against the fender. His plans were cleverly 
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laid, but I am thankful to say they were frustrated, and 
he was prevented from becoming an actual murderer. 
I insisted upon him going to his bed, and told him he 
must be ready to start for India before the members of 
the household were astir on the following morning. I 
promised him that I would nurse the child myself, and 
that no one should ever know but that it had gone with 
him abroad. Our plans were duly carried out, but as 
time went on, to my horror, I found that the brain of 
the child had been injured, and that she would be a life- 
long invalid. You will find her, well cared for, in my 
secret room—taught as well as she could learn and as 
well as I could teach her. It was always my intention 
to have her removed to some other place, but no oppor- 
tunity ever occurred, and I was always afraid of detection. 
This explains my changed manner and melancholy life. 
For more than twenty years I have lived in a nervous 
dread of discovery, and many times I have wished to 
reveal my secret, but dared not, and now, with this new 
trouble and added burden, my heart is broken, and I feel 
I cannot live.” 

Here the writing ended. There were a few more 
marks, which Miss Jane was unable to make out. At 
this tale of woe she felt beside herself, and walked about 
asoneinadream. She contrasted the wedding morning 
with the scenes she then experienced. Never had she 
realized that the phases of life so quickly change. 
Throughout she had been fairly happy, now all her 
trouble seemed to come at once and crush her. 

She sent for the Rector, and told him all, but to her 
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surprise he expressed no astonishment at her story. 
For a long time, he said, he had felt that some mystery 
shrouded Miss Wood, but he knew nothing for certain, 
and was therefore unable to speak. 

The sad circumstance had a most one effect 
upon Isaac Sinclair, but he grieved more for the loss of 
Ethel, and determined to spare no effort to find her. 

Meanwhile the Squire grew worse, and it became 

evident that his life could not be prolonged. Ethel 
was ignorant of his illness, as she refused to see anyone 
before she left the Holme, and she interpreted his silence 
to mean that he despised her. 

On the other hand, she was unconsciously hastening 
his last hours by absenting herself from him. 

During his conscious moments her name was ever on 
his lips. Miss Garnett did not send for Ethel, as the 
doctor had said the Squire was too weak to see anyone, 
and the least excitement might be dangerous to his life. 

Thus it happened that the two hearts so faithful to each 
other were kept apart, with disastrous consequences. 

During the Squire’s illness the Rector had been most 
diligent in his attendance, and by his gentle words and 
self-denying efforts had won him back to a better state 
of mind. 

In a few days the doctor told them there was no hope 
of his patient’s recovery. 

With great diffidence the Rector broke the news to 
the Squire. 

He received it calmly and resignedly, and said in a 
whisper, ‘‘ I sincerely thank you, and I am glad you are 
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here in my last moments. At first I did not understand 
you. I felt you to be an obstacle to my indulgence and 
a menace to my liberty. I now feel you have been my 
best friend in the hour of need. I ask your forgiveness ; 
and I hope that you and my sister will always be helpful 
to each other, and my dying request is that you will 
protect her from the snares of vain and flattering men.” 

The Rector was so full of emotion that he could 
scarcely speak. The solemn scene and the earnest and 
serious words greatly impressed him. After a short 
pause, he said, “I have nothing to forgive, but rather 
seek forgiveness. I was too hasty and impulsive.” 

The Squire was unable to reply, but gently raised his 
hand, which the Rector took, and forsome time held it 
without speaking a word. Yet there was a secret 
communion between their two spirits which no words 
can express. Spirit went out to spirit, and they felt 
they understood each other. 

‘‘Thought is deeper than speech, 
Feeling deeper than thought; 


Soul to soul can never reach 
What unto itself is taught.” 


After a considerable pause, he asked if he might see 
Ethel before he died. The Rector had not mentioned 
that Ethel had left, and could not be found. He was 
in great doubt now whether he should communicate 
this sad news to further depress the Squire, but as he 
asked for her some excuse must be given to him. With 
much hesitation he said— 

“Ethel has left ; the blow has been too much for her.” 
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“Left!” he repeated calmly, expressing emphasis as 
much as his feeble voice was able. “Can you not bring 
her back ?”’ he enquired. , 

“She cannot be found,” replied the Rector. ‘‘ Jonas 
has been seeking her for three days, and cannot trace 
her anywhere.” " 

“What!” he exclaimed, starting up as though 
endowed with a new lease of life. “Do you mean to 
say she has left the town?” 

“T am sorry to say it is only too true,” confessed the 
Rector, sadly. 

“ How is that! What reason is there for it? Has 
she left no word behind, no message for me?” 

“None,” he calmly replied. ‘She simply wrote a 
note stating that she had left, and requesting that 
nothing should be done to trace her.” 

The Squire seemed agitated and excited while the 
Rector uttered these few sentences, and as soon as he 
heard the last word he burst into an agonizing cry of 
despair, and fell back exhausted on the bed. 

There was a long pause, and stillness reigned in the 
room. The Rector saw his deep anguish, but was 
unable to relieve it. 

When he next spoke he asked to see Mr. Isaac 
Sinclair, who had been his rival for the hand of Ethel. 
On his arrival he said to him— 

“Sinclair, I want you to forgive me. I have done 
you a grievous wrong ; I took from you the woman you 
loved above all else; I knew it, but I loved her too. 
Can you forgive me?” 
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‘“‘T have nothing to forgive,” said Isaac, calmly. “ All 
things are fair in love and war; you won and I lost.” 

“« True,” replied the Squire. 

Isaac could scarcely understand the rest of his con- 
versation, but he gathered that he was most anxious 
that Ethel should be found and restored to the position 
she had occupied all her life. 

It was unnecessary for Isaac to give any assurance on 
this point, as his heart was already too full of it. 

The Squire lingered on for a few days, and then passed 
quietly and peacefully away. 

The news spread rapidly, and cast a gloom over the © 
whole parish. The sad ending to what seemed to give 
promise of a happy wedding filled all hearts with sorrow. 


Ethel had left the Holme with a very heavy heart and 
a dark, unknown future before her. As she was at the 
end of the path which leads to the front entrance of the 
house, where she had spent so many happy days, she 
turned and glanced once more at the old home, which 
she was now quitting for ever. Her heart ached as each 
nook and corner was brought before her in pleasant 
scenes of her past life, and tears chased each other down 
her cheeks as she looked up to the window of her own 
room. She felt, however, she must be going, or someone 
would see her; but she was unable to resist lingering 
in the old paths, with all the fondness of a home-sick 
maiden. 

She gazed once more at the house, and said, ‘“‘ Farewell, 
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dear home, thou art no longer mine, yet I love thee, I 
love thee.” 

Then with one great effort she hurried away. She 
did not notice, neither did she care, which road she 
took, so long as she got away. Her mind was too full 
of what had passed within the past few days. She 
pictured herself as a happy bride, almost a wife, 
standing at the altar, and now a poor wanderer without 
a home and little money in her purse. Sometimes her 
conscience would smite her, and tell her that she was 
doing wrong in leaving the man who claimed to be her 
father. 

“Every father,” she reflected, ‘has a right to the help 
and protection of his children, and this man, if he be 
my father, has a right to my help and protection. I 
ought to stand by him.” 

Then she imagined him as she saw him on the 
morning when he so unceremoniously interrupted the 
marriage service, a miserable and drunken object, and 
her heart hardened. She could never call him father, 
she thought. 

She saw again that bitter look of disgust that had 
clouded the Squire’s handsome face when the ragged 
stranger had come forward and prevented the marriage 
taking place. 

“ No,” she murmured, ‘I can never look up to him 
as a father, and be a loyal and faithful child to him. 
He has blighted my most cherished hopes, and ruined 
my life.” 

All this time she was walking rapidly on, unconscious 
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of the lateness of the hour and of the particular district 
in which she was. 

At length she was startled by noticing two policemen 
bringing a man along the street, followed by a few 
women. She turned from them and went in the direc- 
tion of the Great Northern Railway Station. 

A thought suddenly struck her. She must leave 
Bradford and go—where ? Her mind and the accom- 
panying circumstances were such as to make any rash 
plan or idea which presented itself seem the best to be 
adopted. She learned that the express train was just 
about to leave for London, for which place she therefore — 
took a ticket. 

Fortunately, there were few passengers travelling by 
that train, so the guard put her into an empty com- 
partment. When she saw there was no one present to 
witness her sorrow she was glad, as there was no longer 
any reason why she should restrain her pent-up feelaey 
to which she now gave vent. 

There was not only the sorrow of disappointment and 
the misery of crushed hopes, but she wondered if she 
were doing right in going away. She felt it to be 
impossible for her to meet again, under such altered 
circumstances, those who had been go kind to her, and 
at the same time, her conscience smote her that perhaps 
she was not doing the right thing to leave those dear 
people whom she called aunts, and in forsaking the man 
who claimed relationship as her father, but she thought 
she could never forgive the latter for blighting her hopes 
and ruining her prospects, although, at the same time, 
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he had a perfect right to claim his own, and her duty 
was to him. 

As these thoughts crowded in her mind, she repented 
and wished to return. She felt uncertain, solitary, 
wretched, and often prayed that she might know 
whether she was doing right or wrong. She rose and 
paced up and down the carriage, and would in such a 
mood have left it, but she realized the danger of leaping 
from an express in motion. 

By the time the train reached London her thoughts 
had turned into a different channel, and she determined 
to be brave and face her hard lot, without letting anyone 
know of her whereabouts. It was then eight o’clock in 
the morning, and the City was already beginning to be 
busy. She had no fixed plans, and did not know where 
to go. She wandered about for several hours, until she 
became weary and tired. Scarcely knowing what she 
was doing, confused by the noise of the streets, and 
unfurnished either by experience or advice for such cir- 
cumstances, she at length determined to secure lodgings ; 
she had noticed that in several of the windows there 
were cards marked “ Apartments,” and she felt her first 
business was to enquire at such places. This took her 
some time, as she was young and inexperienced in such 
things. At length she saw a house which pleased her. 
She entered and engaged the rooms, but forgot to ask 
the rent, and sat down exhausted in a chair. 

“Our terms are moderate, Miss,” said the landlady, 
“only a pound a week.” 

“A pound a week!” exclaimed Ethel. She had never 
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thought of this, and had no idea of London charges for 
lodgings. As she was tired and exhausted she said no 
more, but determined to find some other way of living 
in a day or so. Shortly after, through the guidance of 
a policeman, she found out a motherly elderly woman 
who took in lodgers, but restricted them to young 
women. | 

As soon as she was comfortably settled here she began 
- to think what she should do for a livelihood. She had 
received a good education, and thought she might try 
teaching, so she applied to the School Board, but since 
she had not been previously engaged in a school there - 
was no opening for her. Next she applied for a post as 
lady clerk, which she had seen advertised in one of the 
daily papers, but the applicants were so numerous, and 
the requirements so great, that here again she was unable 
to secure employment. 

Time was passing quickly, and her money was almost 
spent. Something must be done, but what ? 

She applied for several other situations, but all in vain. 

Then she determined to try fancy needlework. She 
had always been reckoned clever with her needle. She 
went out and bought a few dainty silks and as much 
material as her scanty means would allow. 

She quickly set to work, plying her needle as hard 
and as fast as she was able. As soon as the things were 
finished she endeavoured to sell them to the shopkeepers, 
but none of them cared to take them, as she was not in 
the trade; they only took goods which came to them 
through regular business channels. She almost gave up 
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in despair, but her empty purse and her expenses for 
living urged her on. She wandered about for several 
days trying to find a market for her labour, but without 
avail, until one evening, as she was returning to her 
lodgings through a side street, she saw a fairly well- 
stocked shop of drapery goods. Once more she ventured 
in with her parcel of goods and offered them for sale. 

The tradesman was willing to buy them, but at his 
own price. The money he offered was scarcely sufficient 
to cover the price of the material. She left the shop 
without effecting a sale, grievously disappointed. 

She now felt something of the bitterness of this world. 
She had mixed with poor girls and tried to help them 
in Sodom, but she never until now realized what must 
have been the sorrow under the cheerful countenance of 
each heart at their weekly meetings. Little did she 
imagine that some of those fancy articles which she 
used to wear were made by girls in a similar position to 
that in which she found herself. 

She returned to the shop and accepted the man’s 
price, although she felt it was cruel that she had to 
work hard a whole day and only receive sixpence for it. 
She was convinced that people, if they only knew it, 
would object, and prefer to pay a proper price for work 
done. 

She continued to work day after day, from morning 
until night. It was stitch, stitch, in poverty, but not in 
dirt. Time sped on, and brought little change. There 
was the same monotony and the same daily common 
task. She was gradually becoming weaker and paler 
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from the lack of proper nourishment, close confinement, 
and laborious work, and she was less able to accomplish 
her daily task. In fact, each morning she was frailer 
and thinner, and the kind-hearted landlady became very 
anxious about her, for she had grown to love her as her 
own child. 

Eighteen months dragged on in this way, at least, 
they seemed to drag to poor Ethel. It was a sad lot, 
for with all her struggling she could scarcely make ends 
meet. 

Her landlady was anxious to help her, but Ethel 
scorned charity, and desired only to help herself. No 
word of complaint ever crossed her lips, though many a 
time she could not suppress the tears which gathered in 
her eyes. 

Thus she lived on day after day, week after week, and 
month after month. The same sad monotony, a life 
without hope or sunshine. The only alteration was that 
her health gradually decayed, and she was less and less 
able to do her work. 


Chapter XVII. 


A MARRIAGE. 


—— 


‘‘ The ancient sorrow now is not, 
Since time can heal the keenest smart; 
Yet the vague memory, scarce forgot, 
Lingers deep down within the heart.”’ 
Lewis Morris. 


N the meantime things in Bradford were rapidly 
changing. Mr. Sinclair was probably the 
most depressed of all. He had loved Ethel 

long before the Squire ever thought of her, and he 
now determined to find her. He was almost broken- 
hearted when he heard that she had decided to accept 
the Squire’s offer, yet he was unwilling to play the dis- 
appointed but magnanimous lover, and had resolved in 
his own mind to do all he could to promote her 
happiness. 

Now that the Squire was dead, and Ethel had run 
away in consequence of her sorrow, his distress knew 
no bounds. | 
_ He advertised for her in all the leading papers, and as 
no answer came he lost for some time all interest in life ; 
but he was too manly to allow this state of melancholy 
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to continue for long. He battled against his feelings 
and conquered them, yet these very adverse circum- 
stances had their effect upon his character and life. 

Troubles and disappointments have a wonderful 
power over our inclinations and desires. Ina healthy 
state we mostly live for self-gratification and think little 
of the wants and sufferings of others, but when we 
experience sorrow our point of view is changed and 
our desires are elevated. 

Thus it was that the more Isaac knew of the sorrows 
of life, the more anxious he was to do what he could to 
mitigate them. 

His father had frequently urged him to take Holy 
Orders, and the Rector was anxious for him to take the 
same step. 

Never was he more disposed to yield to their request 
than at this time; he felt he had nothing more to live 
for than the helping of his more unfortunate brothers. 

After very careful thought and much prayer he 
determined to write and ask the Bishop of London to 
accept him as a candidate for Holy Orders. 

After full enquiries the Bishop was most anxious to 
take him; his hard work and self-denying efforts 
amongst the people of Sodom proved a splendid recom- 
mendation for him at this time. 

In real earnest he commenced his studies and gave 
the examiners entire satisfaction. 

He was eventually ordained to one of the most 
populous parishes of East London, where he worked 
and laboured for his flock with untiring patience; he 
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spared neither time nor money to make them happy and 
do them good. He was beloved by all who knew him 
for the noble character he displayed towards them. 

Two years passed by without much change in his life. 
He was yet thinking of Ethel, and hoped some day to 
hear of her, while she was still struggling in the East 
End, not far from where he was himself, but they never 
met or heard of each other. 

Ethel was continuing to fight for her livelihood amidst 
dirt and smoke from morning till night, but it was 
almost impossible to make ends meet. 7 

The Rector and Miss Garnett were being more and 
more drawn together, and were becoming deeply 
attached to each other although neither confessed it. 

Miss Garnett had felt very lonely after the death of 
her brother, and she greatly missed Ethel’s cheerful 
sympathy. But much of her time was spent at the 
Rectory keeping Miss Dale company while her brother 
was visiting his flock. 

Since the death of Tom Garnett, Adela could not 
deceive herself as to the true nature of the Rector’s 
feelings towards her. He was more than attentive and 
kind to her. At first he had had some vague notions 
that a clergyman of the Church of England ought not 
to marry, but as he grew older and wiser he began to 
see that family life was more natural fora man. We 
have no doubt but that Miss Garnett helped to inspire 
within him this clearer idea of man’s proper sphere. 

At length there came a day when he resolved to ask 
her to share her lot with his. 
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He was walking to the Crofts when this determination 
took a more emphatic form in his mind. The real object 
of his visit was to discuss the plan of a new building in 
Sodom for the men and girls. The organization in that 
district had developed so enormously that a larger and 
more convenient building was required. 

When the scheme had been well talked over, and they 
had agreed as to the plans to be adopted, he rose to 
leave, but Adela noticed that he looked agitated, and 
seemed reluctant to say good-bye. 

“Is there anything more I can do for you?” she 
enquired. 

‘‘'Yes, there is, 
Adela.” 

She brightened at this remark, thinking it was another 
opportunity for her to do good, yet she was unable to 
understand his manner. 

‘“‘T shall be delighted to do anything that is in my 
power to help you in your work,” she answered quietly, 
as she took a book from the small table and handled it 
nervously. % 

The Rector’s face beamed with pleasure as she uttered 
these words ; then taking her hands and drawing her to 
him, he asked her to be his wife, to throw in her lot 
with his, and together try to do what good they could 
for his flock. 

It seemed needless to give her answer, since she loved 
him so dearly for his great kindness and goodness 
towards her. Not only for this, but for his manly and 
unselfish character, and his efforts for the good of 
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he replied, “if you only will, 
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others. It was not as sudden as it seems, because she 
had longed to share his lot for some time. 

It grieved her to think that one so profound in works 
of goodness for others should be deprived of so many 
domestic comforts, and be destitute of that affectionate 
attention which all men prize so highly. 

The more she thought of these things the more 
anxious was she to help him in his work and comfort 
him in his troubles. 

Thus they afterwards lived on working together and 
developing new plans for the good of the people. 

The day following their mutual understanding was 
one which was set apart by the Church for the com- 
memoration of All Saints, and there was a celebration 
of the Holy Communion at eight o’clock. The Rector 
celebrated and Adela was amongst the communicants. 

It had a special significance to both of them. The 
dead—the blessed dead—crowded into their minds. All 
the past, with its losses and its gains, came vividly 
before them, and now they stood on the threshold of a 
new life, with new hopes and new inspirations for the 
good of humanity. They seemed to feel what each 
other was thinking of—they communed in spirit. 

At the close of the service she waited to speak to 
him. 

Quietly taking hold of her hand he asked, ‘‘ What 
were you thinking of during the service, Adela ? ” 

“I was hoping and praying,” she replied, ‘‘ that by 
the grace which springs from such ministrations as this, 
we may both make our lives so sublime that they shall 
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become a centre from which every good work may 
flow. 

‘Do you mean that we should show the people how 
we, as man and wife I hope, have reconsecrated our 
lives and talents to God’s service ?.”’ 

‘* Yes,” she replied, “I felt like that when you uttered 
those searching but beautiful words, ‘ And here we offer 
and present unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and 
bodies, to be a reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice unto 
Thee.’ ” 

‘“‘ How few,” he said, “realize the meaning of those 
solemn words.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “‘ how grand it would be if every- 
one rightly appreciated their full significance.” 

They talked on for some time, and before they left 
the Church they knelt together and vowed that if God 
would bless them they would devote all their powers 
and energies to His glory and for the welfare of the 
people. 

They walked out of the Church with these feelings 
burning in their souls. Their hearts kindled as they felt 
that God was uniting them together in holy love, to 
carry on His glorious work on earth. 

The Rector’s joy knew no bounds. He had often 
felt isolated and alone in his work, as if no single person 
sympathized with him, but now he had secured a help- 
mate indeed, and he intended to go forth and live and 
work for God and man. 

All this time Ethel’s circumstances were not im- 
proving, but rather growing worse. 
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The time came when she felt something must be done. 
The rent was more than she was able to pay, and she 
was already greatly indebted to her landlady. deb 

The thought was impressed upon her that she must 
either leave her lodgings and seek cheaper ones, or she 
must end her life altogether. 

She shuddered at the last thought. ‘I will never do 
that,” she uttered. 

Yet in her present state of health, it was no wonder 
that she felt it were better not to live at all than to live 
under such conditions. 

She quitted the house without informing her landlady ; 
leaving the few things she possessed behind her, she 
wandered through the crowded streets and again and 
again wished that something would happen to end her 
life. 

But as often as the thought came into her mind she 
crushed it, and asked God to give her strength to bear 
up under her trials. 

When she reached Whitechapel she was uncertain 
which way to pursue. | 

‘‘No matter,” she uttered. ‘‘ I must go somewhere.” 

The streets were becoming deserted and it was grow- 
ing dark. A nervous dread seemed to take hold of her. 

She leaned exhausted against the railings round a 
Church and abandoned herself to her despondency and 
desolation. 

A young woman passing that way noticed her distress 
and stopped and spoke to her. 

She proved to be a Church Army nurse connected 
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with the shelter in Aldgate. She spoke kindly to Ethel 
and urged her to accompany her to the Home. 

Ethel was too weak to resist the gentle but firm 
pressure, and so allowed herself to be led quietly away. 

On the following morning when she rose from her 
bed she became quite dizzy and fell in a dead faint, 
striking her head against the fender and causing a nasty 
wound. 

On hearing the noise a nurse rushed into the room 
and was startled to find her lying on the floor with 
blood trickling from her head. 

She hastily called for assistance and helped her into 
bed, and then sent for the doctor. 

He gave it as his opinion that Ethel was so weak that 
she had better be removed to the hospital, where she 
was accordingly taken, in the Mile End Road. } 

She was not long in the hospital before the nurses 
and others began to make preparations for the Christmas 
festivals. 

Holly and evergreens of all descriptions were coming 
in from all parts. Several friends sent bright texts of 
Scripture, and others sent the Christmas numbers of all 
the leading periodicals. 

It was a bright and gay time, and Ethel enjoyed it 
much. There was a great contrast between her present 
state and that of a short time before. Sometimes she 
even felt a little sorry that she was improving, as she 
would soon have to leave, and the future was as dark 
as the past had been. 

Christmas Day dawned very brightly. Everything 
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looked its best. The decorations had been neatly and 
tastefully carried out. The Committee, with the consent 
of the doctors, had ordered that a few extra dainties 
should be provided for those patients who were well 
enough to enjoy them. 

The Chaplain had arranged a eon service for three 
o’clock in the afternoon, for which he had promised to 
bring a special preacher. 

The ward where the service was held was a large 
room into which several other smaller ones opened. 

While the service was proceeding all the doors of the 
small rooms were opened so that the patients in them 
might join in the service. 

The singing, in which Ethel joined with all her 
power, was most hearty. The prayers were read most 
solemnly and fervently. When the preacher began 
to read the lessons Ethel was surprised at the strange 
familiarity of the voice. 

She listened intently. ‘‘ Where have I heard that 
voice ?”’ she asked herself. ‘‘It seems very familiar. 
It is extremely like Isaac’s.”’ 

She was, however, unable to see him, and only con- 
cluded that his voice and manner of reading resembled 
Mr. Sinclair’s. 

She missed the next part of the service. Her mind 
was too much occupied with the thoughts of the past 
to think of the present. 

She recalled the happy services which she so much 
enjoyed in Sodom. “Oh that those days would only 
return,”’ she exclaimed. 
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At the close of the service the Chaplain and the 
preacher went round the wards to wish a happy 
Christmas to each sufferer. 

Ethel saw them as they entered the opposite ward, 
and she was more and more convinced that the preacher 
was the double of Mr. Sinclair, but she never for a 
moment thought that the man she saw was the very © 
one who had proposed to her many years ago. 

As these thoughts were engaging her mind the nurse 
entered and said, ‘‘ The Chaplain and Mr. Sinclair will 
be coming in shortly.” 

‘“‘Mr. Sinclair!” exclaimed Ethel. “‘Oh dont ae 
them come in here!” | 

The nurse was surprised to see Ethel’s excitement, 
and could not understand it. She was undecided what 
to do. If the thought of their entering the ward so 
disturbed her how much worse must the reality be? 

Before, however, she had made up her mind, or 
received any explanation of Ethel’s excitement, the two 
men were standing close to her. 

‘* Good afternoon, Miss Wood,” exclaimed the Chap- 
lain, cheerfully, “I wish you a happy Christmas. I 
have brought Mr. Sinclair to help me to express those 
good wishes.” 

Ethel and Isaac silently stared at each other. Both 
were astounded at their mutual recognition. 

Moved by an uncontrollable impulse, Isaac caught 
her hand, and before a word could be spoken he fell on 
his knees, exclaiming, “‘ Ethel, Ethel, my dear Ethel; 
I thank God I have found you,” and he buried his 
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face in his hands and rested his head on the bed. 

Ethel fell back in bed exhausted, tears chasing each 
other down her cheeks. 

‘““Come, nurse,” said the Chaplain, ‘“ we will leave 
them,” saying which he lifted up his hand and said, 
“God bless and help you.” 

The Chaplain understood what had taken place, as 
Mr. Sinclair often told him that his greatest sorrow had 
been the loss of the only woman he had ever loved. 

Isaac raised his head and said, much more calmly, 
“Ethel, how have you come here? Where have you 
been all these months?” 

“Oh, Mr. Sinclair,” she cried brokenly, “I beseech 
you, go away, leave me, I never thought of seeing you 
Ci , 

“Perhaps not, Ethel,” he replied, his heart leaping 
for joy at the time, ‘‘ but surely God has sent me here 
to help you, and I thank Him for it.” 

She buried her face in her hands and sobbed bitterly, 
unable to speak a word. 

“What is it, Ethel ?”’ exclaimed Isaac, with a voice full 
of compassion. “Let me help you; you know I love you.” 

It was some time before she recovered and was able 
to talk, but gradually she regained her self-possession 
and asked about their common friends in Bradford. 

She was ignorant of all that had taken place since 
she had left, and Isaac was most unwilling to pain her 
by repeating the sad history. However, as she was 
anxious to know all, he began to tell what he thought 
was necessary. 
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‘“‘ Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘ you have heard that poor Tom 
only lived a few days after you left; but he died happy, 
praying that you might be restored to us in safety. In 
fact, he sent for me and asked me to promise not to 
cease searching for you until I found you; not that it 
was at all necessary for me to make such a promise, as 
I had determined to do all I could to find you, and from 
that day to this I have not ceased in my efforts.” 

He now noticed that she was trembling, and that tears 
were falling down her cheeks, but he did not try to stop 
her sobbing, because he knew it would greatly relieve 
her feelings. He thought it would do her more good to 
weep than to restrain her tears. : 

‘“‘ There is one bright thing I have to tell you, Ethel,” 
he added, ‘‘and that is the Rector and Miss Garnett 
were married only the other day. I was present at the 
ceremony. It was a brilliant spectacle. The whole 
parish turned out to wish them good luck and God 
speed. There was only one blot on the whole proceed- 
ings, and that was your absence.” 

The recital of the news of Miss Wood’s death and of 
the finding of the heiress to the estate greatly depressed 
her, but when he told her that Miss Jane was anxious 
that she (Ethel) should be found, so that she might 
ultimately inherit the whole of the estate, she revived, 
because she looked upon this as a sign of true love 
towards her. 

They talked together for some time; Isaac had for- 
gotten the time was slipping away, until the nurse 
came and reminded him that Miss Wood would require 
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her tea. He arose to leave, and went away the happiest 
man in London. He had found the only woman he 
loved, and he felt she loved him. In a few weeks he 
hoped to make Ethel Wood, who was the sweetest, 
gentlest, cleverest girl on earth to him, his wife. 

As he went from one street to another, the joy of his 
heart was boundless. The world had never smiled so 
brightly on him before. 

He became a most frequent visitor to the Hospital, 
and as he saw Ethel growing stronger and brighter each 
day he felt his happiness to be perfect. 

During the next few weeks Isaac was busily engaged 
preparing a little house in the East End of London, to 
which he hoped to remove Ethel as his wife. 

Preparations for the wedding made rapid progress, 
and within a short time they were married in the Parish 
Church of which he was Curate, and the ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Knight Dale. 

It was a simple and quiet wedding, but amongst those 
who were present to share the joy of Ethel and Isaac 
were Mrs. Dale, the Rector’s wife, and Miss Jane Wood. 

In the meantime the poor imbecile child had died 
and left Miss Jane Wood sole inheritor of the vast 
fortune, and she in turn adopted Ethel as her successor. 


CBapter XXVIII. 


ETHEL’S RETURN AND RECEPTION. 


‘‘ Tender as a woman; manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied, 
That those judged him by his strength a weakness, 


Knew but a single side.” 
Whittier. 


“ren TLORTLY after the events described in the last 
“epy) chapter, the Rector invited Isaac to accept 
= the Curacy of his Church. He had left the 
Ree and taken up his residence at the Crofts, while 
Miss Dale had arranged to live at the Holme with Miss 
Wood. 

The Rector felt that Ethel and Isaac would be a great 
acquisition to the work of the parish, so with this object 
in view he urged him to accept the Curacy and to live 
at the Rectory, which Isaac, after a little thought, was 
delighted to do. 

The Rector selected Sodom as the district where a 
meeting should be held to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair 
to their old field of labour. He knew that this would 
be most agreeable to both of them, as they had always 
taken a great interest in that part of the parish. 
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The new club room and shelter were already finished, 
and every organization in connection with it was in a 
very flourishing condition. Large crowds of men 
assembled there each night, and many tramps who were 
without money or a bed, found a shelter under its 
hospitable roof. It was a handsome edifice, built in the 
most suitable style of architecture. The Rector believed 
that good architecture had a refining and elevating in- 
fluence upon character, and in accordance with this belief 
he felt it important to erect a neat and noble building. 

It was a large structure with a hall on the ground 
floor situated on one side of the main entrance, in which 
the men played all kinds of games. Cards were allowed, 
and even boxing. He knew that this was entirely 
opposed to the orthodox notions of religion, but his 
long experience amongst the men taught him that they 
would have their recreations and sports, just the same 
as the gentry, and he knew that if he did not provide 
them other people would who care little about the 
conditions under which men enjoy themselves so long 
as they themselves make money out of them. 

At one end of the hall there was a large platform for 
the use of singers at their entertainments. Reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling, on each side of the plat- 
form, there were bunkers for the use of tramps and 
others who had nowhere to sleep at nights. 

At ten o’clock each evening a blanket was given to 
such of these men who entered, in which they rolled 
themselves and tumbled into the bunkers, where they 
passed a comfortable night. 
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Over the large hall was the Church, in which there 
was a service every morning and night, with a short 
address. All who had slept in the shelter were expected 
to be present at the morning service, and those who 
were in the hall at night were expected to attend the 
short evening service. The games were all stopped and — 
the lights were lowered, so that even those who had 
little interest in the welfare of their souls were com- 
pelled to go. 3 

On the other side of the entrance was the caretaker’s 
house, which was occupied by old Jonas and his 
daughter. Above his house were two rooms, occupied — 
by the junior Curate, who had full control of the 
different efforts in the building. 

Close to the Curate’s door was a little gallery, which 
overlooked the large hall, so that when he stood on it 
he could see all that was taking place below. 

It was in this building that very large preparations 
were being made in order to welcome Mr. and Mrs. 
Sinclair. 

The day of their arrival was one never to be forgotten, 
either by their friends or the people amongst whom they 
had formerly worked in Sodom. Great preparations 
were made on every hand, and each one seemed anxious 
to make the welcome as hearty and sincere as possible. 
The new club room was beautifully decorated, and the 
tables were tastefully spread with all manner of good 
things in honour of their long absent friends. The poor 
were invited to join in their joy and share the good 
things which the Rector and his wife had prepared. 
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After the tables had been cleared away there was an 
interval of an hour, during which time the Archdeacon 
arrived, and as he stood in the gallery and saw the large 
hall filled with men and women greatly enjoying them- 
selves—some men in one corner had formed a ring for 
wrestling, others were seated in groups playing various 
games, whilst the women standing about were briskly 
chattering to each other—he felt greatly impressed, and 
wondered what all these people would have been doing, 
and where they would have been, if they had not been 
present at that meeting. Speaking to the Rector he 
said, ‘‘ Not very long ago I should. have objected to 
this kind of thing, especially as taking place with the 
approval of a clergyman of the Church of England.” 

‘So should I,” replied the Rector, “but the choice 
lay between ministering to a few good people, who do 
not so much require your help, and in allowing such 
things as these, and in a measure controlling them. 
They are not the kind of pleasures one would choose for 
one’s self, but they are theirs, and I believe it to be my 
duty to try to elevate and to purify them, rather than 
leave them to be managed by others who care little 
about the consequences.” 

“True,” answered the Archdeacon, feeling he had not 
always thought so, “and I am willing to confess that 
I observe a marked improvement in the character of 
the people here compared with when I first knew 
them. The men look cleaner and tidier, and are much 
more respectful than they formerly were. You get a 
better impression when you walk down the streets than 
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you did. I have not the least doubt but that all these 
efforts tend in the end to the glory of God.” 

The Rector was about to reply when the bell rang for 
a short service which had been arranged to precede the 
meeting. The Archdeacon was surprised to see the 
cards immediately put away, the lights lowered, and 
every man in the room ascend the stairs for the service. 
It was a sight which made a great impression on him. 

At the close of the service a large meeting was held 
in the hall. The Rector presided, and he surprised: 
Ethel and Isaac by stating that the first business was 
to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair to their old home, 
and to give them a present as a sign of their unbounded 
love for them. He spoke kindly of all their good 
qualities, and wished them God speed. 

When Isaac rose to thank them he received an 
ovation. It was some time before he was able to reply. 

Ethel, overcome with their kindness, was unable to 
resist comparing her last few years with her pee 
position. 

At the Rector’s request she sang one of her old 
favourite songs, which moved many in the audience to 
tears; her sweet, pathetic voice rang through the build- 
ing and touched everyone. ‘It is sweeter and clearer 
than ever,’”’ uttered the Rector. In answer to the loud 
cheering, she sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” but at the 
end of the second verse she was so overcome that she 
entirely broke down. The audience understood her 
feelings and their hearts went out to her. 

The Archdeacon, who was next called upon to speak, 
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was visibly affected, yet he made a most powerful 
speech. He referred to the various changing scenes of 
life, and spoke of the Rector’s difficulties when he first 
took charge of the parish, and how that now, by the 
mercy of God, all those difficulties had been removed. 
He pointed out the great change that had taken place 
in that district of Sodom, both in the character of the 
houses and in the habits and manners of the people, 
and then he spoke with deep feeling of the change that 
had taken place in himself. ‘‘ There was a time,” he 
said, ‘“‘when I thought I had done my duty by preaching 
to a few people in a Church, or in the Cathedral, and 
by entertaining a few leading men at my house. I had 
a notion that time spent on working people, or in what 
are called the worst parts of the town, was of no avail,— 
a mere waste of time, but now I see that Christ meant 
that we should not serve tables, but go out into the 
highways and hedges and compel men to come to Him, 
and if we do that men will respond, and we shall have 
our reward. What a magnificent reward your Rector 
has reaped in working for you. The reception you 
gave him was worth more than money can buy, because 
it shows you have given him your hearts.” 

It was a splendid speech, and made a marvellous im- 
pression upon those present. It was remembered by 
them many years after countless political speeches had 
faded from their memories. 

The Archdeacon walked home that night with the 
churchwarden and spoke of the Rector’s marvellous 
SUCCESS. 
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‘* How is it,” he asked, “that the Rector seems to 
get hold of the people so easily ? ”’ 

‘‘He is a true pastor,” answered the warden. ‘‘He 
looks after the sheep. So many clergymen fail because 
they wish to be too much of the master, and in con- 
sequence are not able to be spiritual pastors.” 

The Archdeacon felt the answer was too true, but 
made no reply. 

At the close of that eventful day Knight and his wife 
returned to the Church for some things they had left 
there. 

His heart was full of joy and gratitude to the Giver 
of all for His mercy and goodness towards them. 

‘“‘ My dear,” he said, “I feel God has been good to 
us. Let us thank Him.” So they knelt at the altar 
together, and the Rector in a few simple words poured 
out his feelings to God. 

The Church was almost dark, and Isaac and Ethel 
who entered some time afterwards were unable to see 
anyone in it, but they heard a voice, and knew it to be 
the Rector’s. They looked and saw him and his wife 
kneeling together at God’s throne. They seemed to 
understand what it meant, and they too knelt alongside 
them. The Rector noticed them and lingered in com- 
munication with God. 

How long they remained there none can tell. It was 
a real eucharistic and consecration service. These four 
went forth to spend and be spent for the glory of God 
and for the extension of His Church on earth, relying 
on the promise— 
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‘TI will be with thee,” and ‘‘ My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” 

From time to time the fame of Isaac and of his 
energetic wife reached the ears of the Bishop, and 
within short periods he offered him more valuable pre- 
ferment, but both Ethel and Isaac felt they had found 
their vocation, and determined not to leave it. No 
place was so dear to them as that in which they had 
learned to love each other. 


THE END. 


Printed by Curtis & Beamish, Ltd., Coventry. 
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